





Home has no dependence on the seasons. Winter or sum- 
mer, spring or fall—all are one to the dwelling which, in its 
full depth of meaning, is a home. 

Yet in the creation of the atmosphere of home, Winter 
may very well surpass the gentler seasons. Against what 
Shakespeare calls the “wrathfal, nipping cold,” home erects 
the pleasantest of ramparts. And eas. in all the year, is 
there a scene more homelike than that in which a happy 
family gathers in the evening round the hearth? 

Such a picture is one all of us recognize instinctively. 

The glowing coals that lie before the backlog. 

The Fivin flame that flickers toward the flue. 

The members of the family, content to spend the evening 
hours together, protected from the cold, the wind, the snow. 

Time was when such a picture represented all that was 
most typical in the homes of America, but the restlessness of 
a strange age is upon us, and even our firesides are faced 
with competition for the family’s time. 

Yet there are pleasures to be had at home that are amply 
able to compete with any to be found outside. 

Why, for instance, is there so little reading aloud these days? 


v v 


WE WHO MAKE THIS MAGAZINE are constantly conscious of 
the needs of home. And homes, we very deeply realize, are 
more than roofs and walls and furniture. Not even the 
dictionary differentiates as we feel it should between “house” 
and “home.” That may be impossible, of course, for a home, 
after all, is something as nearly spiritual as anything man- 
made is likely to be, and things of the spirit aren’t easy to 
define. 

In the creation of the home, therefore, there must be in- 
fluences at work that come from the heart. But there are 
activities, as well, that may be homelike. 


= cae 


WE ASKED, A MOMENT AGO, why there is, these days, so 
little reading aloud. Of course, in today’s flood of printed 
matter there is much that isn’t intended to be read aloud, 
or isn’t worth it. But that is no great handicap, for among 
the books that every home should have there are many 
that are capable of creating a greater sense of reality than 
Hollywood's best efforts. 

Suppose you have a 10- or 12-year-old who, so far, doesn’t 
know “Treasure Island.” Get it out some evening, and try 
it on him. It will not be necessary to tell him how good it is. 
He'll know. And you, too, especially if years have passed 
since you have read it, will hol caw wonders in the fierce old 
pirate with the brass spyglass—in Jim Hawkins’ fears and 
adventures—in Long John Silver and the rest. 

Or, if “Treasure Island” isn’t to your liking, or your mood 
turns to other fields, remember that the world of the printed 
page is wide. 

Read because you like to read—because that small but 
all-important group that is your family loves to hear. Make 
no chore of it. Stop if interest palls. 

And, reading thus aloud beside your fireplace, while the 
blasts of January hurry the falling snow across your rooftree, 
rou will find yourselves journeying far across the world— 
lieing in other times than these—and, above all, creating the 
very essence of that which makes a home. 


ewe 


THERE ARE OTHER WAYS, of course, to accomplish similar 
ends, and we should use them all. Yet for the most part they 
are simple, and are most effective when we ws take 
part in them. 

So it is with the printed page when, well chosen, it is read 
aloud. Therein lies treasure—treasure, too, far greater than 
Long John Silver’s parrot had in mind when, from his 
master’s shoulder, he shouted: 

“Pieces of eight! 

Pieces of eight! Shi 
Pieces of eight!” G6 
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The sun climbs down the dark’ning sky 
And leaves a crimson afterglow, 
With long, blue shadows here and there 


Across the frozen wastes of snow. 


And ere ’tis gone the moon peeps up 
Beyond the rugged poplar’s height, 
To spread a pale gold setting for 
The twinkling diamonds of the night. 
The weary seek the cheer of home, 
Where warmth and refuge are akin. 
Tho frosty silence reigns without, 


Gay song and laughter sound within. —Harriet Nicholas 














THANKS TO THIS AMAZING BOOK! 


lt Guided Us to Homeownership Safely; 


Soundly and Economically 


“WE WANT EVERYONE to know how much help we found 
in the pages of ‘‘How to suy a sBetrer Home.” It taught 
us what we needed to know about homeownership! 

‘*And that isn’t all! All our friends who rent, as well as those who 
own homes, simply rave about this book. It has aided them in know- 
ing how to select a home, how to maintain and manage one.” 

Whether you now rent and plan to buy or build some day—or 
whether you now own your own home—this book may actually save 
you hundreds of dollars. Never before has such valuable information 
been gathered together in such simple, easy to understand form. 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS ransacked many sources for home building 
information to condense vital facts into this book—to make it the 
guide to sensible, safe homeownership America has long needed. 


RENTLRS 


“How to BUY a BETTER 
Home” will guide you 
safely down the road 
to homeownership— 
give you tips on bud- 
geting, financing, aid 
you in knowing how 
much you can afford to 
pay for a home. 


HOME BUYERS 


“How to BUY a BETTER 
Home” will show you 
how to judge a house, 
how to he one 
house against another 
in usefulness, utility 
and resale value. It will 
help you make your 
home investment safe 
and secure. 





Write for ““How to BUY a BETTER Home.” 





HOME BUILDERS 


“How to BUY @ BETTER 
Home” will show you 
construction funda- 
mentals—will help you 
ect full value for your 

uilding dollars —will 
serve as a “reminder” 
so your dream home 
will be perfect. 


Do you know what 
kind of remodeling 
pays for itself? “How 
to BUY a BETTER Home” 
will tell you. In it you 
will find many valuable 
helps on neighbor- 
hood, trim, mainte- 
nance and other im- 
portant matters. 


Send 25c in 


coin or stamps with this coupon. Get it now. Don’t delay! 
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Better Homes & Gardens, Box 6401, Des Moines, lowa 


Here’s my quarter! Please mail me “How to suy a Better Home.” 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


Caricatures by Tom Carlisle 


g / This morning I awak- 
an. ened in the Fayette Ho- 
tel in Lexington, Kentucky, to which 
I came last night. A new day and a 
new year has come and I’m bound 
way down South to Fairyland. 

I can assure you that while the 
trip is necessary, I’m not a fugitive 
from justice. Maybe as I go along, I 
can pick up some travel notes that 
will be of interest to gardeners. 

As I drove southward I came to- 
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**I came to the country of great oaks hang- Ya 4 On the~* 
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ward noon to Gallatin, Tennessee, a 
little city where many folks read 
Better Homes G Gardens. I just know 
they must, for I saw so many homes 
with shrubbery and _ evergreens 
around them and gardens to the rear. 
I saw one new lawn mulched with 
tobacco stems. I don’t know how 
these work, but I figure that if they 
had been cut up they would be 
superb. Also in a fine state, tobacco 
stalks, stems, or leaves would make 
an excellent fertilizer material. 
Chopped up stalks should make a 
good mulch for a rose bed, too. 


2 Over in Arkansas from 
an. Memphis this morning, 
and I note that in the little town of 
Wilson the railroad runs right thru 
the town alongside the main street, 
but it was all screened off by tall 
shrubbery and trees. Other towns 
take note. 

This afternoon I drove onward 
another lap toward Fairyland and 
soon was in Mississippi for the first 
time in my life. Under the moon- 
light I came driving into Jackson 
and found one of the finest hotels 
I’ve ever been in—the Robert E. 
Lee. The clerk at the desk intro- 
duced himself and shook my hand 
by way of Southern welcome. My 
room is the best lighted I’ve ever 
seen. Brother, the dinner was mag- 
nificent, cooked as only a Mississippi 
cook would know how. 


of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


I was so filled with enthusiasm 
that I just had to write a letter to 
Maggie and the boys to tell them 
about it. And in my letter I re- 
minded Maggie to be sure to plant 
those Paper White Narcissus bulbs. 
We have always planted these in 
small pebbles or coarse sand. But 
when I bought them at the seed- 
store the other day, Ray persuaded 
me to buy a box of what he called 
bulb humus, in which to plant them. 


Still onward toward 
Yan. F Pairylend. I think it wes 
at Brookhaven, far down in Mis- 
sissippi, that I saw the 
first palm tree. I came 
to the country of Live 
Oaks, great oaks with 
smallest evergreen 
leaves, and ere long 
there was Spanish 
Moss hanging from 
their boughs in long, 
gray shreds and 
drapes. Then I was in 
Louisiana and west- 
ward to Baton Rouge. 


campus 
of Louisiana State 
University today and 
was amazed at the fine buildings and 
beautiful trees. Tonight I was out to 
dinner with Professor and Mrs. N.., 
both of whom are old friends. They 
have a new home just built and told 
me what a problem it is down here 
to build a house that is proof against 
termites. 

Mrs. N. is quite a gardener. She 
went outdoors and presently came 
back in the house—believe it or not 
—with blooms of chrysanthemums in 
one hand and Sweet Peas in the 
other. Dear me—maybe I’m in 
Fairyland and don’t know it. Any- 
how, it’s a land where fall meets the 
spring and there is no real winter. 
The spring flowers come before the 
fall flowers go. She also brought in 
some blooms of Camellia japonica. 
She grows roses but says that not all 
varieties do well here. Radiance, 
however, is one of the best. 


I have been on a sum- 
Yan. 5 mer’s day trip to a Nev- 
er-never-land that heretofore I had 
just dreamed about. I have been to 
the Bayou Teche country and to the 
land of Evangeline. 

First, I came in mid-afternoon to 
the little city of New Iberia and 
found it one of the most beautiful 
I’ve ever seen, with many broadleaf 
evergreens and glorious Live Oaks. 
Camellias were coming into bloom. 
I saw one whole hedge of them in 
light red color. 
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“The Evangeline Oak, where Evangeline 
found her long-lost and unfaithful Gabriel’’ 


On a few miles northeast, I came 
to the fabled little city of St. Mar- 
tinsville, where lived Evangeline, 
about whom Longfellow wrote his 
well-remembered poem. I found 
here the Evangeline Oak, a great 
tree with Spanish Moss hanging from 
its branches and standing along the 
bank of the narrow Bayou Teche. 
Here it was that Evangeline stepped 
from a boat to find her long-lost and 
unfaithful Gabriel—which isn’t the 
way the poem has it. 

Back up on the principal street 
stands the St. Martin’s Church, about 
which so much of the history and 
story centers. At the rear is the tomb 
of Evangeline. I stopped at the 
office of the St. Martinsville Messen- 
ger, the local paper, and Fred Beslin, 
associate editor, gave me a copy of 
an old issue of years back which told 
the story of the town, the tree, the 
church, and the correct story of 
Evangeline, rather than the fic- 
tionized one of the -poem. The 
church was built in 1765, I found, 
which makes it older than any of the 
missions of California. 


g 6 This afternoon I drove 
an. along one of the most 


beautiful thirty miles in the world, 
from Bay St. Louis to Biloxi, with 
beautiful homes to my left and the 
Gulf of Mexico to the right. On I 
drove, under moonlight, until I 
turned into a broad boulévard la- 
beled Government Street. I was in 
Mobile and was driving along the 
world-famous Azalea Trail. 


Mobile— y 
Gan. 7 obile—after years of 


dreaming. And believe it 
or not, as I drove about the city this 
morning I found some of the azaleas 
actually in bloom. This must have 
been just for my benefit. Back out 
along Government Street, I stopped 
at the beautiful little Memorial Park 
to see some of them. 

Here I ran across C. F. Day, su- 
perintendent of the park area of 
Mobile. He told me that there are 
about 300,000 azaleas growing in 
the city. Each year when these are in 
bloom guide signs are 
put up to mark the 
Azalea Trail. These 
direct visitors on a 
tour of the city past as 
many azaleas as pos- 
sible. Churchyards, 
parks, and yards of 
public buildings are 
full. Usually the best 
bloom is in February 
into March. Those in 
bloom now are early 
sorts, Mr. Day said. 
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Gan. 8 When I 


drove in- 
to Gainesville, Flori- 
da, this Sunday after- 
noon, it was summer, 
with boys from the 
University of Florida 
walking along in shirt 
sleeves. Here I found 
the Thomas Hotel, 
unique and _pictur- 
esque, its white struc- 
ture surrounded by 
palms, Live Oaks, and 
landscaped grounds. 
Outside the window of my first-floor 
room stand poinsettias six feet high 
in bloom. Birds sing. In front are 
pansies and calendulas in bloom in 
a flower bed. 


On the campus of the 
Yan. 9 University of Florida to- 


day I met Harold Mowry, horti- 
cultural authority and now assistant 
director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station. Mowry wrote a num- 
ber of the station bulletins dealing 
with gardening and home land- 
scaping which are unusually good. 
One of these is on ornamental trees 
and another deals with hedges for 
Florida. 

Mr. Mowry was telling me how to 
grow roses in Florida. He thinks best 
success comes from planting new 
stock each season. As to other details, 
Florida gardeners can get a circular 
from the experiment station at 
Gainesville on roses. There is one on 
perennials, and others may be had 
for the asking. 

Out to spend the evening with my 
old friends, Professor B., a member 
of the university faculty, and Mrs. 
B. Right on a neighbor’s lawn, a red- 
bud was in bloom. Mrs. B. had lilies 
in bloom in her garden. 

Professor B. tells me that our 
robins from back home up North are 
down here now, spending the winter. 
Come every winter. But they are 
hardly ever seen. They stay in the 
deeper woods and get their living by 
hunting insects under leaves and 
bark on the ground. 


Gan. /2 On this bright sum- 


mer day I came to the 
Singing Tower, near Lake Wales. 
This tower, built above the trees on 
the highest hilltop in Florida, can 
be seen for miles over the never- 
ending groves of ripening oranges 
and grapefruit. Here at noon on 
certain days a program of music is 
played on the bells by Anton Brees, 
the carillonneur. This was one of 
those days, and as I drove up, the 
music, softer and sweeter than I had 
imagined, floated [ Turn to page 68 
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“Tonight, back in winter again. Yesterday 
noon, in shirt-sleeves and among oranges’’ 
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yo, MEATILATOR 






All over America, thousands 
of owners say the Heatilator 
gives comfort that no old- 
style fireplace can give. And 
it cuts dollars from heating 
costs. That’s because it warms 
every corner of the room 
and even adjoining rooms. It 
draws the cooler air from the 
floor level and floods the en- 
tire room with cozy warmth. 





The Heatilator Fire- 
place solves the difficult 
heating problem in base- 
ment rumpus rooms. It 
warms the room 
quickly . . . gives the 
cheer of an open fire... 
banishes the need for 
ugly pipes, radiators, etc. 


4 VW ore than yu AL a 


FIREPLACE 

















to every corner of the room and 
even to adjoining rooms. 


Cuts Heating Costs... 


use it instead of wasteful furnace 
fires during weeks of cool spring 
and fall weather. 


Will Not Smoke... 


corrects the usual faults which . 
cause more than half of existing 
fireplaces to smoke. 






























You can build any style fireplace 
you like. The Heatilator serves as 
a correctly designed form for the 
masonry which eliminates the 
usual causes of fireplace smoking. 


With a Heatilator Fireplace in 
your camp, you can enjoy camp 
life weeks longer — earlier in the 
spring, later in the fall, or even 
on winter week-ends, 
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advantages about this fireplace that is 

“more than just a fireplace.’’ Find 

out how it simplifies construction, 

saves materials and adds but little to 

your fireplace cost. Address the 
HEATILATOR CO. 

421 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 












Photographs by Edwin A. Falk 


IT'S NEWS TO ME! 


REG. t 8. PAT. OFF 


By Anna Joyce Olson 


I Carved of solid Amazon mahoga- 
ny, lush fruit bowl is a natural gold- 
en tone; 8- x 14-inch, $5. These in- 
dividual canape trays, leaf shape, 
are of pecan bentwood, stainproof; 
6l4-inch, 4 for $2. S. E. Overton 
Co., South Haven, Mich. 


2In this Flex-Seal, steam-cook 
under pressure jiffy-quick the vege- 
tables that ordinarily take a longer 
cooking time-—carrots, green or lima 
beans, even beets or squash. Pota- 
toes cook in 8 minutes! Of cast 
aluminum, its flexible, stainless- 
steel lid locks with a single hook; 1- 
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qt. is $6.95. Vischer Products Co., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


3B Follow the arrow in Photograph 3. 
Do you notice the 1-inch Foamed 
Latex pad? It’s built in as top sleep- 
ing surface of this inner-spring 
mattress, to combine the resilience 
and support we’re used to in inner 
springs with the gentle, unique up- 
holstering action of specially proc- 
essed pure rubber foam. Nachman 
Resilatex construction, $44.50, twin- 
or full-size. Manufacturers licensed 


by Nachman Spring-Filled Corp., 


2030 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago. 


For Baby. Stork’s-Eye-View of 1940 News 


A Warm four foods for baby on a 
single range unit, in one pan, with 
this baby-food warmer! A rack 
rests the lift-out cups in boiling wa- 
ter so foods won’t scorch. Each cup’s 
capacity is one can of baby food. 
Use, too, to steam eggs, custards, 
and such. With the rack out, you’ve 
a 2-quart covered saucepan. Wear- 
Ever, about $1.95 in stores. 


B Can’t-Swallow safety pins are 
2-inch size, have wings 134 inches 
across. The wings swivel to give with 
baby’s flesh—no pressing. A card of 
4 pins, 10c. United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., 31 Ames St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


€ Have you thought of a 2-bar Clip- 
On rack to hold Son’s towels at easy 
reach? Slip it onto the lavatory’s 
rim; 12 inches wide, 25c in stores or 
35c postpaid. The Autoyre Co., 
Oakville, Conn. 


D This enameled PullmeDown tot’s 
toilet seat attaches without tools to 
the rear crossbar of the adult seat. 
It’s free-swinging and will fit be- 
tween the seat and the closed toilet 
lid. Rubber bumpers avoid mars; $1 
in stores or from Autokraft Box 
Corp., Hanover, Pa. 


E Pert, matched juvenile pads are 
wetproof, yet non-rubberized, may 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 
At top, the chair pad, about $1.79. 
Below, 41- x 41-inch play-pen rug, 
called the “Tirm Footer.” This no- 
seam smoothie, free of tufts or but- 
tons, has quilted inner sisal pad for 
firmness, plus white cotton layer felt, 
for “fails.” About $3.25 in stores. 
Kantwet, Rose-Derry Company, 
95 Chapel St., Newton, Mass. 


4 Aim, shoot, and kill the fire with 
this extinguisher of swift trigger 
control. Its horn flexes to direct the 
gas without waste. The chemical, 2 
pounds of carbon dioxide (dry ice), 
smothers flame with a dense, harm- 
less gas, is safe to use on electrical 
and flammable liquid fires, and won’t 
mar furnishings. Aidde-Lux Model 2; 
$10.85 delivered. Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., 144 Cedar St., New York. 


% Let spring bulbs bloom in this 
mahogany wall rack with recessed 
copper flower pockets. It’s of 
Eighteenth Century influence; No. 
7700, $15.75 in stores. Ferguson Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


@ Work-Safe ladder has 14- x 15- 
inch guarded platform to stand on at 
3-foot height! A wire hoop suspends 
your bucket handily alongside plat- 
form or top step. Treads and legs 
are non-slip; about $4.95, no buck- 
et. The Rich Ladder & Mfg. Co., 
1000 Depot St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 As a nursery dado, or a horizon- 
tal strip 3 feet high on but one wall 
of your child’s room, here’s a scrub- 
bable, paint-coated wallpaper, with 
blackboard design to mark upon! 
Wash with mild soap. 12-foot roll, 
$2.25. Duray, Clopay Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


% Comes first news of this electric 
clothes dryer! It tumbles a washer- 
ful of fabric thru clean, warm air 
—as if windblown—to damp-dry in 
15 minutes. This model requires 
range-type wiring. A model that will 
plug into any outlet is promised. It 
will take two or three times as long 
to dry, tho total power cost for the 
task will be about the same. This 
model, $129.95 not installed. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


® Venetian blind has (1) tapes and 
wood slats removable for easy clean- 
ing; (2) vertical side rails to attach 
to the window frame to guide the 
slats non-flap and non-sway; (3) no 
cords, but a trigger latch to halt the 
blind anywhere. Viking Cordless, 
about 75c a sq. foot installed by your 
dealer. Carey-McFall Co., Inc., 
2156 E. Dauphin St., Philadelphia. 


10 New, all-metal Han-d-Cart, 16 
inches across, weighs but 8 pounds, 
holds a bushel basket, an ash can, or 
small tub. Metco, $2.50. J. T. Lead- 
stone, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


> Bright-star ingredient we think 
you'll welcome for holiday baking is 
new Sure-Mix Crisco. A change in 
the shortening itself gives improved 
baking results, particularly with 
cakes. Its marked ability to mix with 
other ingredients for a smooth bat- 
ter, non-curdling, results in a cake 
lighter, higher, and noticeably more 
tender. In stores. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUILDING & REMODELING © John Normile 








HOME FURNISHINGS © Christine Holbrook 
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story about Pinocchio’s real foster 


daddy—a more interesting charac- 
ter than any he’s ever created... . 
his family, his home, his garden, and 


the spectacular career that sprang 


from a mouse 


Biss DISNEY, the fellow who has 
re-created and re-vitalized Pinocchio, has 
two outstanding yens—his home, with all 
that it implies, and animals. 

Walt believes in simple, elemental things. 
He’s really an enthusiastic homebody. He 
adores children. 

I visited the Disney home one day when 
the air was clear. On such a day he has a 
90-degree view. He can see the Pacific, and 
even Santa Catalina Island, about 40 miles 
away. Below is spread that fascinating check- 
ered panorama of Pasadena, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills—another kind of 
fairyland—a land of dreams for many, and 
for some an empire of heartbreak. He can 
see his beloved studio, where inanimate pic- 
tures leap magically into life—where prin- 
cesses and gnomes and witches and animals 
dwell and talk and dance to music. They 
dance and march on and on—into an elfin 
land, and we grown-ups follow them! Walt 
Disney is the man who has made fairy tales 
come true. 

He doesn’t care a whoop—perhaps not 
even a synthetic Mickey-squeak—for night 
spots or parties, or the gay social whirl. 


INCIDENTALLY, Mickey Mouse, a char- 
acter with greater national and international 
fame than most United States senators, was 
not an accident. He has a definite historical 
background and represents a serious devel- 
opment, and, you might say, a deep-seated 
conviction on the part of his best friend and 
severest critic, Walt Disney. Curiously 
enough, that attitude plays a part in Walt 
Disney’s home life. 
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Walt Disney’s Big Family 


COPYRIGHT, WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


MINNIE 
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By Elmer T. Peterson 


The Disneys are great chums. Mrs. Disney has been constant help as well as inspiration in 
Walt’s rise to fame. His ideas must have the family OK before they go “in work” at the studio 


But first prepare yourself for a shock— 
something for the book on child psychology: 

“I’ve never made pictures for a child au- 
dience alone,” says Walt. “‘If I had, I would 
have been broke long ago! And, as for 
frightening children with such things as the 
exciting sequence in Pinocchio where the 
whale chases the raft—I think parents will 
agree that children small enough to be 
scared shouldn’t be taken to movies any- 
how! (Note: Walt’s own daughter Dianne 
failed to “‘click”’ on the ““Snow White” pic- 


DONALD DUCK 





At Home With Walt Disney 





ture.) After they’re eight or nine they usually 
reason enough about real and make-believe 
life, so they aren’t frightened. Before that 
age even the simplest sudden movements on 
the screen tend to disturb small tots.” 


* * * 


THE term “moving cartoon” has almost 
lost its original meaning. First it was like a 
daily strip comic, with grotesquely impos- 
sible faces and figures, except that it went 


Walt’s family isn’t alone the family that bears his name and 
lives in his beautiful home. It isn’t alone those universally 
loved screen characters he’s created. It’s all those, and all 
Nature besides—down to the last fox and quail and rabbit 
that find refuge on his home grounds in the Hollywood hills 
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into action and took only a few minutes. It 
was in black and white. (The first cartoon 
actually drawn for motion picture film was 
made in 1906. It consisted of animated 
drawings held together by little or no plot.) 


THE 1940 model takes a full feature period. 
It is colored. It is accompanied by music 
and voices. Often well-formed faces and 
figures, drawn in lifelike proportion, are 
used. It edges farther and farther away from 
the funny-paper technique. (In 1928 Disney 
presented the first animated sound cartoon. 
Walt’s “Flowers and Trees” in 1932 was the 
first cartoon in color. The memorable “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” was the first 
feature-length cartoon ever produced.) 

There are no actors nor actresses, no “big 
names” on the payroll, and thereby is vio- 
lated one of the cherished traditions of film- 
dom. 

Finally, tho it’s ostensibly made as a 
“‘children’s fairy story,” it really isn’t that 
at all, but chiefly an art for entertaining 
children of all ages. 

It needs a name. Nothing like it ever 
existed before. ‘‘Pinocchio”’ is made of more 
than 500,000 separate paintings melted into 
liquid motion and decorated with sound— 
coming out of a strip of celluloid. 

Sort of makes you dizzy, doesn’t it? 

That is why it seems that Walt Disney is 
destined to go down in history as a proto- 
type of Hans Christian Andersen in the mod- 



















BASHFUL 


The Disney home, suggesting the French Provincial, stands in the midst 
of a rugged slope. Informal terraces rather than retaining walls hold back 
the soil. And the Disney garden is a natural garden—he cares little for 
formality in anything, and prefers native flowers and shrubs altogether 


HAPPY 


ern manner, for he is tremendously in ear- 
nest about creating fine, clean, amusing 
drama for small and grown-up children—a 
new kind of drama that makes the whole 
world kin. 

I wish it were possible to relate all the 
incidents and the conversation that show 
what manner of man Walt Disney is. He 
plays polo occasionally, and likes badminton 
and popular music, but his great hobbies 
are his work and his home. He has the brain 
of a genius and cosmopolite, and the heart 
of a child. 

He’s delightfully human, approachable, 
and genuine, and obviously isn’t at all im- 
pressed by the greatness of his achievement. 
This is the estimate of one who saw his pic- 
tures being made in the rambling studio on 
Hyperion Street, had a good visit with Walt 
himself, and followed his creations to their 
record-breaking premieres which stretched 
into weeks and months. 


You see, men like Hans Christian Ander- 
sen have a deep, sly wisdom. Wordsworth 
voiced it when he said, ‘“The child is father 
to the man.”’ They know the universal child- 
heart never really grows old, and so, some- 
times, we become slightly confused. Chil- 
dren play house, and grown-ups, off-guard, 
romp like 2-year-olds. So, when we say 
that fairy stories are for children, what we 
really mean is that they are for grown-ups. 

Such a story is ‘‘Pinocchio,”? Walt’s sec- 


DOPEY 


SLEEPY boc 


ond full-length feature. “Pinocchio,” the 
beloved story of children the world over, 
which some unknown genius created in the 
dim past, and which became a permanent 
part of Italian folklore, is the tale of the 
little boy puppet who comes to life. Inci- 
dentally, in the picture are some underwater 
sequences of marine gardens such as have 
never before been seen. It’s doubtful if color 
photographs of underwater flora and fau- 
na have recorded anything more beautiful. 


AND that brings us back to the original 
point—Walt Disney loves Nature and its 
wild things with complete absorption, and 
he insists upon having wild things for neigh- 
bors in his acre-and-a-half garden on the 
Hollywood hills, which are so steep that we 
may expect the mountain-goat to appear 
increasingly often in Walt’s broad repertoire. 

‘“‘Would you believe it?” he said, enthusi- 
astically, “‘Here in our grounds we have 
foxes, quail, "possums, rabbits, chaparral 
cocks, and a lot of other animals and birds, 
and we try to make them feel right at home. 









GRUMPY 


From his lawn Walt can see Los Angeles 
County spread out below—can even see Cata- 
lina Island, 40 miles away, when the air is 
clear—and he can easily spot his own studio 
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E BLUE FAIRY 


“I’ve watched a fox being followed by a 
dog. He would back-track cunningly, to 
throw the dog off the scent, just as he would 
in the wilderness. Once I saw a ’possum 
here. I thought at first he was a little pig, 
then I took another look and thought he 
was a rat. He wasn’t scared, and I had a 
great temptation to pick him up by the tail. 
But he turned and gave me a nasty look, so 
I let him alone. The quails have nests here. 
We have a lot of birdhouses and we plant 
seeds of various plants to tempt the birds to 
stick around. And they do. 


Mice may eat a few cents’ worth of 
cheese once in a while, but as destroyers they 
aren’t in it with humans. They’re in the 
same position as a lot of beetles, snakes, 
toads, and other generally harmless crea- 
tures. For some unknown reason, as soon 
as most people see a creature of this kind, 
they say, ‘Ugh! Kill it!’ Scientists tell us 
that most of these creatures are really friends 
of the human race. 

“I couldn’t kill any animal—least of all 
a mouse. It all goes back to my cartoon- 
ing days in Kansas City: I had a waste- 
basket, and mice would get in there to find 
scraps of food we’d sometimes throw there. 
] put them in boxes and fed them. One got 
so tame he made a playground of a little 
cleat along the top of my drawing board. 
He’d run back and forth on that shelf, while 
I was at work, and I became very much at- 
tached to him. I called him Mortimer at 
first, but changed it to Mickey. That’s how 
it all started. 

_ “Mice are clean. They don’t do any dam- 

age to amount to anything. They’re inter- 
esting. I don’t care much for waltzing mice, 
tho. They make me jittery.” 

“How about mice in your house?” I 
asked guardedly. 
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PINOCCHIO 





Seldom, if ever, is a photographer permitted in 
the Disney home. Better Homes & Gardens is for- 
tunate to bring you these brief glimpses inside 


JIMINY CRICKET 






















Here is the Disney living-room, all ready 


Oh-oh! That was getting on ticklish 
ground! But he grinned genially. All at once 
I sensed a queer parallel to Alice in Wonder- 
land, who was always getting red-face be- 
cause she would blunder into discussing the 
fact that her cat was a “‘good mouser.” If 
Walt Disney’s studio, with more than 700 
people making pictured animals and dwarfs 
and fairies do impossible things, isn’t a Won- 
derland, there never was one. So, being in 
Wonderland at that particular time, I en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing and began 
to see things from the point of view of Walt 
Disney, who is a natural actor and revels in 
his Wonderland so thoroly that he thinks 
and dreams of it at home, where he goes from 
the studio with scarcely ever a deviation. 
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STROMBOLI 


Walt Disney revels in Nature 
and all of its wild things 





for Santa Claus and the family’s Christmas fun 


We talked of this home. It’s of simple de- 
sign, leaning toward French Provincial, and 
it stands in the midst of a rugged slope. 

“I don’t like retaining walls,’ said Walt. 
*“They’re too stiff and formal. So I worked 
out a series of informal terraces, using rocks 
to hold back the soil. Once during a hard 
rain, before we got the place terraced, the 
soil washed down and covered the badmin- 
ton court to a depth of six feet, and we had 
to have a fleet of trucks and wheelbarrows 
come and haul it back to where it belonged. 

“Then we worked the landscape over 
again and planned proper drainage for flood 
water. It was a lot of fun. 

‘“‘As far as gardening is concerned, my 
hobby is to use native ma- | Turn to page 56 
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The two homes on this 
page were built from 
Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plan No. 1001A. 
The only difference in 
the two is in the ex- 
terior treatment. Our 
Bildcost Plan shows the 
construction of both, 
so that you can take 
your choice of either. 
They were designed by 
Architects Talbot Wil- 


son and Irwin Morris 
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Photographs by Merchants Photo Service 














Long, ground-hugging lines and numerous big windows are reminiscent of the Southwest’s old-time ranchhouse Be 


from two leaves four. That’s not 
Wizard of Oz arithmetic. Only what has 
been done with the two latest Bildcost Gar- 
dened-Home plans shown here. Both homes 
on the left-hand page are from the same 
plan, 1001A; the only difference between 
them is the exterior treatment. And both on 
the right-hand page are from a similar but 
slightly smaller plan. 

Three young Houston architects designed 
these homes for you who want beauty, con- 
venience, and comfort at low cost. Better 
Homes @& Gardens added the designs to its 
Bildcost Series because of the outstanding 
way they met these wants. 

Personally, I’m plumb enthusiastic about 
them. To me they’re well-nigh perfect for 
the small family that wants to live both 
wisely and well. 

Their simple, ground-hugging lines and 
good proportions are reminiscent of the 
generous ranchhouses we still see on our 
Southwest ranges. What I marvel at most, 


tho, is the way each finds so much room and 
convenience in a home of its price class. 

Let’s see why I say that. 

See how the kitchen forms a hub for the 
dining- and living-rooms and porch to turn 
on. And how the dining-room, tho a dis- 
tinct unit in itself and not simply one end 
of the living-room, is only slightly separated 
from the living-room. When the family is 
alone, meals, reading, and living revolve in 
a time- and step-saving circle. When you’re 
having a party the living- and dining-rooms 
and porch can be thrown together, with 
“‘party-food” preparation only a step away. 

Things like this justify my lauding these 
houses as unusually comfortable and handy 
homes to live in. 


AND there are other things, too. Our days 
begin with breakfast, going to work, getting 
the children off to school, and marketing. 
Bringing the garage and utility room next 
to the kitchen saves dozens of steps for you. 


Think, too, of how much rain and snow 
won’t go down your neck while you’re going 
from house to garage. And with the garage 
out of the way, there ought to be enough 
room in the backyard, too, for that bad- 
minton court or those fruit trees you want. 


SEE how convenient the porch is to the 
living-room and kitchen for summertime 
lounging and dining, and how it ties to- 
gether the house and garden. And see how 
the design of each major room provides 
cross-ventilation without sacrificing wall 
space for furniture. 

These homes can be built either with or 
without a basement; the plans show con- 
struction for both, and you take your choice. 
If you omit the basement, the utility room 
at the rear of the garage is planned to hold 
a gas or oil heating plant, water softener, 
and laundry tubs. If you include it, the 
basement stairs go from the utility room 
down, which makes the basement easily ac- 
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Bildcost Gardened-Home Plan No. 1001B 
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Only difference in the 
layout of these two 
houses (Bildcost 1001B, 
above; LOOLBI, left) is 
shown by comparison 
of the plan and the par- 
tial plan above. Partial 
plan shows the setback 
arrangement of 1001B1 
























cessible: from the outdoors. In northern 
areas that get extremely cold, you’ll want 
the basement because it’s easier to keep a 
house comfortable with the heating plant 
below the main floor. 

Tho shown in the plans as dummies, the 
fireplaces can be built to burn wood and 
coal by carrying the chimneys up thru the 
center of the roof ridge. 


INTERIOR treatment of these homes calls 
for oak floors in major rooms with tile in the 
bathrooms and linoleum over pine in the 
kitchen. For economy, if you’re building in 
the mild climate of the South, interior walls 
are finished with canvas and wallpaper over 
shiplap. Of course, lath and plaster, or any 
of the prefabricated wall and ceiling cover- 
ings, can easily be substituted. 

As I say, I’m enthusiastic about them. I 
watched them go up, I’ve inspected them 
since, and I’ve observed families living in 
them, and they’re well- [ Turn to page 64 
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Both Bildcost 1001B1, directly above, and 1001B, top of page, were designed by Architect Frank C. Dill 


Says Mr. Ringer— 


GaRDEN Oaks, heavily wooded 400-acre sub- 
division just outside the northwest boundary 
of Houston, Texas, in which these four homes 
were built, is as perfect a setting for small 
homes as I’ve ever seen. 

Opened only two and half years ago, it’s now 
studded with 400 new homes—a feather in the 
cap of long-range planning and an example 
to operative builders. No home can be built 
there until plans and specifications have been 
approved by the Garden Oaks Corporation. 

Layout of the entire addition, featuring 
gracefully curving streets and the latest 
thoughts in subdivision development, was 
planned by Hare and Hare, nationally known 
subdivision planners. All lots front at least 
75 feet on concrete-paved streets and all 






together have an average depth of 175 feet. 


A five-acre tract within the addition has 
been completely equipped as a park and play- 
ground, complete with shelter-house, tennis 
courts, a softball field, and playground equip- 
ment—all floodlighted for night play when de- 
sired. Another tract of 10 acres has been set 
aside for a school to be built when needed. 
Permanent maintenance of parkways and 
esplanades has been provided for with a fund 
created by adding 40 cents to the sale price of 
each front foot of lot. 

All told, more than half a million dollars 
have been spent for improvements and plant- 
ing in the subdivision, exclusive of land cost. 

Yet in this completely equipped, protected, 
and forward-looking development, the aver- 
age sale price per lot, with paving and all-over 
improvements included, is slightly under 
$800. It’s no wonder that Garden Oaks holds 
more than $1,500,000 worth of homes already. 


Working plans for these Bildcost Gardened Homes are available from 
Better Homes & Gardens. Construction conforms to FHA standards. 
What will they cost you to build in your own community? See page 64 
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What Goes Over the Fireplace? 


























Two smartly framed prints and a graceful figure 
group are simple, colorful, and direct in de- 
sign for the Eighteenth-Century mantel shelf 


Keep Modern mantel settings simple with the 
decoration of today’s design. The flowers are 
our one link with the past, but the container 
is of the moment, the round mirror unframed 


By Margaret White 


llustrations by Walter Young 





Let your hobby ride the mantel shelf of your 
Early-American room, whether that hobby is 
blue china, hunting, or whatever. Here it’s 
sea charts of interest and a trim sailing ship 








For your Early-American pine room without 
mantel shelf, why not a striking bird, flower, 
or Currier and Ives print? Center it with brack- 
ets of metal or wood for flowers on either side 
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Formal, yet genuinely restful, is this group- 
ing with a framed round center mirror and ivy 
trained to flow from the graceful vases, follow- 
ing subtly the suggested curve of the mirror 


Where is the center of interest in your 
living-room? Ten to one it's at the fireplace, 
and that means it's a spot that deserves skill- 
ful planning and constant care. If you're the 
lucky owner of a mantel Shelf, don’t insult it 
witha clutter of pi cards, letters and what- 
not. It ruins the whole effect of the room. 
Often the restfulness of a room hinges on the 
decoration over the fireplace. Keep it in pro- 
portion and well balanced--not too high nor 
low. The most-fascinating fireplaces of all tell 
of the interests of the families that gather 
about them. 

So here are a few of our favorites--Some 
pwith, some without mantel shelves--schemed to 


ihelp you to crown your own fireplace with new 


‘interest and fresh beauty. 


Your arrangement affects your entire room, for good or bad 


In the Colonial room without mantel shelf, 
a charming theme would be a Staffordshire 
figure on a white and gold painted shelf with 
well-placed bird and flower prints around it 

























If yours is an Eighteenth-Century living-room 
or dining-room without mantel, try an arrange- 
ment of Grandmother’s lovely heirloom plates 









Mrs. Smith protested making the garage an integral part of the house—but look who won that round! 


Architect Smith Designs His 0 


An idea—Mrs. Smith made the living- and dining-rooms more open and roomy by tying them together with one 32-foot-long rug 


Photographs by Samuel H. Gottscho . 
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An ARCHITECT?’S home isn’t his castle 
but his best advertisement. 

So into it he puts his best ideas—not all of 
them, because one home won’t hold any- 
where near all—but his best just the same. 
Out of it he weeds all the bugs—all the 
faults experience has taught him to look for. 
He builds as he pleases. He has no client 
but himself, and perhaps his wife, to satisfy. 

As a result, the home usually sparkles 
with ideas and is worth your examination. 


By Nancy Park 


For example, take the Miami home of Ar- 
chitect Robert Fitch Smith pictured here. 

Smith and his wife had no trouble decid- 
ing upon the type of house to build. They 
agreed it must be something fresh and crisp 
in design to blend with exotic surroundings. 
It must have rhythmic lines and flowing 
planes, a walled-in patio, homey coziness, 
plenty of color, and a white roof to sparkle 
in the Florida sunshine. 

Beyond that, they didn’t always so readily 
agree. 

Said Mrs. Smith: “I hope you won’t make 
the garage an integral part of the house. I 
don’t like garages that clamor for attention 
in the center of the stage.” 

Husbandlike, Mr. Smith said, ““Don’t be 
a dope, dear. The most convenient place 
for a garage is right in the house.” 


But he wasn’t ignoring her the way it 
sounded. He was just being husbandlike. He 
put the garage in the front of the house all 
right, but he diverted the eye from the ga- 
rage and focused it on the patio entrance. 
It’s a little hard to point out how he did 
this, but you’ll see it if you look at the front- 
view picture and imagine how the house 
would look if he had left off the slab over 
the entrance and left out the pillars support- 
ing it, so that the patio wall would have 
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FLOOR PLAN 












Built-in flower bins flank the entrance outside the wall and again here inside the patio 


continued straight over to the house wall 
with just an opening cut thru it. See how 
your interest would then have shifted over 
to the circular window and the garage doors 
—and why it takes an architect to design a 
real home. 

He eliminated a second common fault— 
inadequate ventilation—by giving air an 
almost unobstructed sweep thru the dining- 
room, living-room, and screened porch; by 
using unusually generous window areas; and 
by installing a forced-ventilation system for 
muggy days. 

For you devotees of the more Modern 
architecture there are smart ideas centered 
in the patio and front entrance. Mentally 
picture the house without the colorfully 
planted, built-in flower bins flanking both 
sides of the patio entrance and repeated 
inside the patio on each side of the door, 
and without the delicate wrought-iron 
grille. Lacks something, doesn’t it? 

See how the turquoise pottery planted 
with brilliant petunias gives life to the white 
stucco walls. And how do you like the patio 
seat built into the inside of the wall? 

Inside, one is immediately impressed by 
the appearance of spaciousness not found in 
most small houses. And this is how it was 
done. Instead of using two rugs, one in the 
living-room and one in the dining-room, 
Mrs. Smith used a solid gray rug 32 feet 
long, thus tying the two rooms together and 
creating an illusion of greater length. 


Mrs. Smith admits that the color scheme 
is her own idea, and a very good idea it is, 
too. Cool, tropical colors of gray, coral, and 
blue, with here and there a dash of soft yel- 
low, are color notes. Standing out in relief 
against white walls are chintz curtains of 
blue, white, and gray draped gracefully be- 
neath plain valance boxes. Upholstery on 
the bleached-maple furniture used thruout 
the home is gray, coral, and blue. 

Focal point of interest for the extremely 
comfortable living-room is the 12-foot fac- 
ing of polished Florida Keystone above the 
fireplace, topped off with a frosted glass 
shelf. When hidden lights within the mantel 
are lighted, the glow diffusing thru the glass 
shelf dramatizes the entire room. 

What Mr. Smith enjoys most about his 
home is the screened sun-porch opening off 
the living-room. Without question it’s the 
most popular spot in the house. Outside the 
rear door is a stone terrace, and beyond 









The outdoor-living-room 
wide, with counters and seats on each side 


that an outdoor fireplace built of natural 
stone, where Mr. Smith will go at the drop of 
a hat to prove he’s a cook without peer. It’s 
a handy type of fireplace. Seats ring the 
hearth in front, and waist-high work surfaces 
reach out on each side, like kitchen counters. 


NorTeworTHy about the floor plan is 
the close-coupled arrangement of bedrooms 
and bathroom, eliminating waste hall space. 
Unique, recessed lighting incorporated thru- 
out the home gives a diffused luminosity. 

What to do with service entrances is a 
problem in houses that concentrate the 
kitchen and garage in the front of the house. 
But as the floor plan shows, Mr. Smith took 
care of that very handily by putting the door 
inside the garage, where it’s entirely hidden 
yet handy for anyone driving home with an 
armload of bundles from shopping. For the 
butcher boy, one section of the garage door 
swings open like a single door to admit him 
to the service entrance. 

This is no ordinary home. It’s fresh and 
smart. It definitely has style. . . . Which is 
what you can expect when a good architect 


‘builds as he pleases and writes his own best 


advertisement. 
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fireplace spreads 








A quiet but eloquent argument for combining 


By Architect Gerald K. Geerlings Se AR OP TOs «4 PONE Lae Oe 


smart, money-saving ideas on how it’s done 





Rectangular Room inl 


Dowrt read this if you have a butler, two 
maids or more, and if you habitually entertain 
visiting royalty. But if you want to save money, 
save housework, and make your living-room a 
genuine “living” room, then some of the ideas 
on these two pages are for you. 

Early American Colonial houses combined 
the function of kitchen, dining-, and living-room 
into one. Only the later and elegant Georgian 
houses, augmented by servants, had the central 
hall to divide the dining- from the living-room. 
Our present problem is to build the inexpensive, 
elastic house which eliminates inefficiency. Any 
dining-room is seldom used more than two 
hours a day, yet combined with living-room 
functions it can expand into the living-room r 





























space or, vice versa, can be encroached upon 





for between-meal purposes. Imagine a partition between 


The drawing to the right shows the simplest Yy this dining and living space 
form of the combination room—the rectangle. iT —both rooms would be 
TCHEN ¥ 





small, cramped, and stuffy, : 
instead of roomy, light, and S 
airy as they are without an KITCHEN T 
actual full-height division 


The illusion of two rooms can be created either 
by the furniture arrangement, as in the per- 
spective and its plan, or by hangings, as suggested 
in the alternate floor plan to the right. 
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Rectangular Room With Bay 


Har the fun of a picnic is eating outside, and 
half the delight of a dining-room is to feel as 
tho you were outside (with the added comfort of 
indoor warmth in the winter). Hence the em- r 
phasis on the large bay in the arrangement to . 
the right, with the circular dining table and 
chairs. 

With this arrangement the room can be » 
smaller than one with a rectangular end and yet Gaunark a ’ 
in effect be a larger, lighter room. Seated at the a c — —— 
table, everyone gets a variety of views outdoors. Credo fe ; ee 
One side of the bay could well be a door, so as Zz a 5 a ——— 
to admit to the garden in summer. In winter, aanre, . aan — 
potted plants and ivy keep up the outdoor- 
dining atmosphere. And as one end of a com- 
bined living-dining room, it forms a cheerful 
focus. Between meals it serves as a place to write 


letters, plan meals, study, and read, not to 
mention the feasibility of playing games by << 
























































adults after supper, and by children before the a A large bay for dining costs much less than a 
evening meal. Literally and figuratively, it can separate dining-room and adds greatly to the size, 
be the family circle. the lightness, and usefulness of the living-room 
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Doors open into cupboard from both kitchen 
and dining sides. The table is set from the 
dining side, soiled dishes are stacked on the 
middle shelf and washed from kitchen side 
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Passway Cupboards 


In A small house you can make it just as easy 
to serve a meal in a dining-living room as in 
the kitchen or a dining alcove. With an ample 
passway cupboard, the kitchen need be only 8 
feet by 11, as in my own house. And the cup- 
boards make it more convenient and much more 
pleasant to serve a meal on the dining table than 
in the kitchen itself, for in the preparation of a 
meal there are pots and pans and what not 
which otherwise would have to be piled on the 
sink, range, and counter surface. 

In our household in the last 15 years we’ve 
tried all three arrangements: serving in a large 
old-fashioned kitchen, in an alcove, and now 
in the combination living-dining room. We all 
vote 100 percent for the latter! That goes 
for being with and without a maid, with and 
without children, and for the last nine years 
bringing up two children. The latter now have 
their appointed jobs; setting the table takes about 
three minutes, clearing is done in about two, and 
washing up after dinner in about 11. 
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Instead of the medium-height cupboard serving the 
dining area, it could as well be a bookcase opening a 
toward the living-room side. Note that the dining 


table is screened from anyone sitting at the fireplace 























The plan below and the small perspective sketch in- 
dicate an alternate scheme, having a large glass din- 
ing bay off the corner of the room next to the kitchen 
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Here a waist-high passway is located halfway 
in each room. One or more sliding doors elimi- 
nate many trips to the kitchen during meal- 
time and make clearing the table child’s play 


L-Shaped Room 


Waen we lived in a house with a central hall, 
everyone who came into the hall at mealtime 
would see us at once and say: “Don’t get up. 
Don’t mind me. I'll just sit and watch you eat.” 
There was no privacy whatever. So when we 
built our own house we decided on a combination 
living-dining room, and a hall which didn’t open 
into the dining end. 

In the sketch to the left, note how a large 
holiday dinner or family-reunion party can over- 
flow into the living-room area, and how much 
more adaptable it is for a good-time party than 
to have some guests in a separate dining-room 
with a hall between it and the living-room. The 
kitchen is so planned that there is a passway 
cupboard on each side of the swinging door to 
the dining space. In our own case, when we have 
large informal dinner parties, the guests file 
by the dining table to get food on their plates 
or trays. Then they sit at a number of small 
tables scattered about the room. 


T-Shaped Room With Variation 


Wauen we first planned our own combined 
living-dining room we didn’t realize that we were 
about to save money in more ways than one. The 
combined room didn’t take as much furniture as 
two rooms would have, so by spending less we 
actually were able to get better quality than if 
we had “spread it thin.” 

We chose dining chairs harmonious with the 
living-room chairs so they can readily be used 
in conjunction with them. When an unexpected 
group of friends comes in, the room automatically 
speaks its own welcome because the additional 
chairs are a standing invitation to sit down. 
This eliminates the common remark when there 
aren’t enough chairs: “‘Please don’t bother bring- 
ing in another chair. I won’t stay but a minute.” 
Obviously there’s better heat distribution in 
winter and better air circulation in summer. 

In the larger of the two drawings to the left, 
the dining area is virtually a large bay centered 
on the long wall of the room. Curtains can be 
drawn if it’s important to cut off the view of the 
dining table when guests are expected, or while 
it’s being cleared after dinner. 
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rounp: A FOUNTAIN 


he YOU’RE wondering what it’ll cost you to bring your old place 
up to date, perhaps Judge and Mrs. Donald E. Long, out in Port- 
land, Oregon, can help you. They and the previous owner, a Mrs. T. 
W. Watts, completed the little job pictured above for $1,500. And 
that price takes in some things you can’t see, like a new staircase, new 
bathroom fixtures, new hardwood floors upstairs, painting and 
papering thruout, and plastering the attic to make a nice playroom. 

Outside, they raised the new roof right over the old. They hung 
a double thickness of building paper over the old siding, then nailed 


Dz AND MRS. J. R. Jowett used to walk up and down in front 
of their 50-year-old home in Clinton, Iowa, and cock upon it a rath- 
er sour eye. It needed paint and a new roof, and the old porches 
were getting pretty ramshackle. The big front porch wasn’t any 
good to them at all. They lived on a busy highway and hadn’t used 
it for several years. Keeping it clean was a chore. 

One day they had Architect Walter Bort out, and all of them did 
a lot of walking and pointing and talking, and Mr. Bort was reassur- 
ing. “‘It won’t cost much more than repairing the old porch, and 





new sheathing and shakes over it. They dressed up the windswept 
porch stretching across the rear of the house into a glassed-in sun 
porch overlooking rolling hills and sunsets and the lighted city of 
Portland. The home, by the way, commands one of the finest view 
sites in Portland’s exclusive Alameda. 

It looks like they got a lot for their money. They did. The interior 
room arrangement was good and needed no changing. But there’s 
many another old house that can be restyled and as soundly im- 
proved as this one was without hacking the whole place to pieces. 





you'll be surprised the way youth and style come back,” he said. 

The groans of the old porch were full of pain and despair as the 
carpenters went after it with their crowbars. And the groans and 
misgivings of Dr. and Mrs. Jowett were almost as agonized when 
they saw how woebegone their place looked without it. ““We would 
gladly have replaced it,” admits Mrs. Jowett. “But not after we 
saw what a face-lifting the new doorway, shutters, and paint gave 
it!’ No other changes were made, note. They used even the old 
porch columns. Summed up, it’s a triumph for remodeling. 
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OST exciting remodeling job of the month is this Portland, Oregon, home aul : 
of the Elmer T. Henrys—a neat demonstration of how you can bring youth and + | ee eee. 
style to that big, boxy home of yours typical of 25 years ago. If you don’t own LIVING-ROOM LIVING: ROOM 


one to remodel, you might give a thought to doing what the Henrys did. They 
bought the old house and lived there while the carpenters were at it. They made 
both interior and exterior changes, but basic structural changes are negligible. 
Pruning away the four-foot overhanging eaves and front porch and restyling 
the bay window and entrance made the major difference. But a smart trick, too, 
is the terrace built up across the front to hug the house to the ground. 





By John Normile 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Architect-Editor 
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Wisen you’re talking about bringing a house up to date, you 
can wisecrack that the O. F. Wilkinsons, Kankakee, Illinois, didn’t 
bring theirs up far enough. It’s true that adding the steeply sloped 
edging of roof to hold the roof line and hence the whole house down 
to the ground is architecturally questionable. But it’s an inexpen- 
sive device, and it has done much. The only other way to reduce 
the gawky height would have been to add a wing on one side. 

Remodeling the house was a kind of family project. Says Mr. 
Wilkinson: “I lived in Kankakee seventeen years and paid $6,750 





in rent before I figured out it would be cheaper to buy and pay the 
rent to myself. A new seven-room home cost more than I wanted 
to pay, so I bought the old place and laid new hardwood floors and 
sanded them myself. My wife, daughter, and son-in-law removed 
five coats of paint from all woodwork, filled the floors, and did the 
varnishing and painting. Then my brother-in-law came over from 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, and we went to work in earnest.” 

These four homes add up to this: Most any old house of any size, 
shape, or age can drink at the fountain of youth if you’ll lead it up. 


Before FIRST FLOOR After 
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Pruning Rights 
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Black lines represent the form of the shrub 
after pruning; dotted lines the part removed. 
White lines, except in Sketches 6 and 7, in- 
dicate the resulting growth of the shrub 
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\‘ HEN I got over to Ossie Whalen’s he 
was sitting on his steps reading a book and 
looking worried and black. “‘I’ve been out 
here two evenings now studying this book 
and trying to prune those lilacs,” he growled, 
“and the rules don’t fit.” He slapped his 
pruning shears into my hand. “You’re a 
nurseryman. Go to it.” 

Suddenly he was apologetic. “Sorry to 
bother you, but last year I cut them back 
my own way to keep them from getting too 
big and didn’t get any bloom at all.” 

“That the only reason you’re pruning 
this year—to keep them from getting out 
of bounds?”’ I asked. 

“What else,”’ he shrugged. ‘“They’re get- 
ting so big I can’t reach any bloom they have 
without getting the stepladder out.” 

Right then and there I gave Ossie Wha- 
len a lecture, for anyone who thinks shrubs 
need pruning only because they’re growing 
too large is way off the track and running 
wild. There are four good reasons for prun- 
ing, and pruning to control size is the least 
of the four. Let’s set them down, textbook- 
like, and get a good look at them: (1) to 
keep their beautiful form; (2) to produce 
more fruits and flowers; (3) to keep them 
young and vigorous; and (4) to control size. 

Pruning is somewhat like educating our 
children—we train them the way we want 
them to grow. For goodness’ sake, don’t use 
the common butcher and barber pruning 
techniques depicted in Sketches 1 and 2. 
The butcher method gives you a dense, 
twiggy growth on top and nothing but 
naked branches below. And the barbering 
destroys the shrub’s grace. 

Shrubs differ from trees largely because 
they send up more than one cane or stem 
from the soil and renew their growth an- 
nually by sending up more canes. Some of 
these, either the young or the old ones, must 
occasionally be removed; otherwise there 
are soon so many that none has room to 
grow vigorously or produce normal flowers 
and fruits. 


Two Pruning Rules: Flowering shrubs 
differ so much that when we go out to apply 
the general pruning rules, each of our favor- 
ite shrubs seems to be an exception. How- 
ever, two good practices apply to all shrubs: 

1. Before cutting, study the shrub care- 
fully. Mentally picture how you want it to 
look when you finish; also after the next 
season’s growth. Prune (éo encourage the natural 
growth habit and the form best suited to its loca- 
tion—whether upright, spreading, hori- 
zontal, or recurving. Trace down super- 
fluous, too old, or too weak branches and 
remove them at the ground line or as low as 
possible without leaving a bare stub. Always 
commence cutting at the ground line and work up- 
ward. You’|l be surprised at how much sim- 
pler and easier that makes pruning. 

2. Tokeep your shrubs young and comely 
despite the advancing age of their roots, 
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prune so that little or none of your work is 
visible. Don’t leave heavy stubs, because 
next season a mass of small, useless branches 
crop out just below the end of each stub. In- 
stead, trace farther down the stem you’re 
cutting until you come to a fork or desirable 
branch, then make your cut just above this 
branch. If there aren’t any branches, cut the 
stem off at the ground. 

Now let’s see how to apply these two gen- 
eral practices on individual shrubs in your 
garden. 


Spirea Van Houtte: Our objective in 
pruning bridalwreath is to produce flowers 
and also to keep its gracefully recurving 
growth. We want the branchlets to extend 
nearly to the ground, to hide the bare stems. 
That’s the kind of spirea we want and here’s 
how to get it. 

You need to understand first that spirea, 
like most shrubs that bloom in early spring, 
produces flowers on short branchlets de- 
veloped the previous fall. A normally ma- 
ture spirea has a dozen or more flowering 
stems, with young shoots coming on annually 
to replace old ones. You can easily pick 
them out by their size and their much dark- 
er bark. Prune out at least a third of the 
oldest stems by cutting them off as closely 
to the ground as possible. Save an equal 
number of the best young green shoots work- 
ing their way up thru the body of the shrub; 
they are straight stems, without branches, 
often without leaves till they reach the top 
of the plant. Cut these young shoots back at 
staggered lengths—one, two, and three feet 
above ground. This keeps the plant properly 
filled out with branchlets and leaves from 
the ground up. 

Now the job is almost finished. Most of 
the remaining flowering wood—the branch- 
lets that produce flowers—is curving out- 
ward and downward, but some may be 
shooting off in an undesirable direction; cut 
it out, but take care to remove no more 
flowering wood than necessary. Make such 
cuts just above a branch or bud and pref- 
erably immediately after the old flowers are 
gone, so that new flowering wood develops 
for next season’s bloom. (Study Sketch 4.) 
Note that the left side of the bush hasn’t 
been pruned, so that each succeeding year’s 
growth takes place farther out from the cen- 
ter of the shrub and causes it to bend over. 
Proper pruning on the right side results in 
a graceful yet compact bush. 

Other flowering shrubs you should prune 
much as you prune spirea, and preferably 
right after the flowers fade, are: berberis, 
caragana, cydonia, deutzia, forsythia, loni- 
cera, philadelphus, physocarpus, rhamnus, 
rhodotypos, ribes, symphoricarpos, and 
weigela. 


Regel Privet: We want Rege! Privet for 
its rugged, horizontal habit of growth, for 
its beautiful, deep green foliage, and for its 
great clusters of winter berries. 

So Regel Privet (study Sketch 5) requires 
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little pruning other than removing all young 
canes from the base of the plant as soon as — 
they appear. Otherwise they shoot thru the 
body of the shrub and form a new top above 
the plant, thereby destroying its beautiful 
horizontal growth and making it tall. 

This same pruning rule applies to kolk- 
witzia and to all low- and medium-growing 
cotoneasters. 


Lilaes: Our common lilacs sucker freely 
from the roots. Remove all these sprouts ex- 
cept a few of the sturdiest; leave these as a 
reserve should borers destroy the old stems. 

Lilacs often grow too tall, making it hard 
to reach or enjoy the flowers. Here’s why, 
and the way to keep them from it. Each sea- 
son the terminal growth always develops a 
fork. When both prongs of the fork are al- 
lowed to remain, the terminal stems crowd 
each other, forcing upright growth. 

If you remove one of the two prongs (see 
the dotted lines in Sketch 6) immediately 
after the old flowers fade, the remaining 
prong has room to spread laterally. The re- 
sult is a wider, lower shrub with a more or 
less open center in which no branches are 
crowded or shaded. 

Old plants already too tall can be cor- 
rected by removing the inside prongs of 
forks down the entire length of the stem. 
This is much better than heading lilacs 
back, because heading back destroys prac- 
tically all the flowering wood. 

Other shrubs you give this moderate 
pruning are amelanchier, aronia, chionan- 
thus, dogwoods (except those grown for col- 
ored stems, which should be cut back se- 
verely each year), euonymus, ilex, and the 
entire group of viburnums. Many of these 
are valued for their fruits—another reason 
for moderate pruning, for severe pruning 
stimulates excéssive wood growth with a 
corresponding decrease of beautiful berries. 


Hydrangea Peegee: We grow fall hy- 
drangea almost exclusively for its immense, 
heart-shape panicles of white flowers. 

As on most fall-flowering shrubs, all bloom 
is produced on new shoots of the current 
season’s growth. The shrub should, there- 
fore, be pruned in March, before new growth 
begins. (Study Sketch 7.) Entirely remove 
all weak branches and cut back the strong 
ones to short stubs having not more than 
three sets of nodes or buds. Then you’re as- 
sured of strong new shoots and immense 
heads of flowers. 

Other shrubs you prune this same time 
and way are abelia, callicarpa, ceanothus, 
colutea, hibiscus, mahonia, potentilla, sam- 
bucus, sumac, tamarix, and vitex. 


Fountain of Youth: Now that’s the way 
you prune shrubs already in pretty good 
shape. Complete rejuvenation of an old, un- 
sightly shrub demands more heroic and 
drastic treatment. Heaven knows, I’ve done 
it often enough to know. 


Suppose, for example, [ Turn to page 69 
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A Ponderosa Lemon, 
pictured actual size 





By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


When a Lemon's Not a Lemon: Here’s some 
background that just goes to show the kind of 
fun a horticultural hobbyist gets into. In Mr. 
Douglass’ story, he devotes some six long para- 
graphs to the “Otaheite Lemon.” 

When a couple of kibitzers saw the reference 
they raised their eyebrows loudly. No such thing 
as an Otaheite Lemon, they said. 

“All right,” said our contributor, “‘if it isn’t 
an Otaheite, then what is it? It’ll still be Otaheite 
to me until you prove it otherwise.” 

Citrus experts were queried. “It’s a Meyer 
Lemon,” said some. Others insisted it must be 
an Otaheite Orange—but that guess was 
squelched when the fruit was sampled. It looked 
like a lemon. It tasted like a lemon. It must be 
a lemon. 

To shorten a long story—a University of Flori- 
da horticulturist finally smoothed out the situa- 
tion by clearing up the identification problem. 

He first thought it might not be a lemon. But 
when he tasted the fruit, the decision was that it 
could easily be one of the many expressions of the 
Meyer; which, it seems, is unpredictable. “It’s 
evidently considerable of a botanical mixture,” 
he writes, ‘‘as we get about 300 different things 
from 300 seeds.” 

So that’s the end of the story. You and Mr. 
Douglass can call it an Otaheite if you want. Or 
you can call it a Meyer. It’s all the same to us— 
it tastes the same by any name, and you can put 
it in our lemonade anytime.—Editor. 


Ha» it not been for the lemon trees we 
might have gone to Florida last winter. 

I don’t mean that lemons give me hay 
fever or anything like that—it was our own 
lemon trees, in Indiana, that had to be 
cared for. We could have left the dog with a 
neighbor, turned the cat out to shift for 
himself, and drained the water pipes, but 
there was just nothing we could do about 
the lemon trees. 

In midwinter one can’t haul a whole 
grove of citrus fruit over to a friend’s house 
and say, “Here, take care of this stuff for 
me—I’m going to Florida.” 

So, if you have a lemon tree, don’t plan 
on going to Florida for the winter. The com- 
pensation, of course, lies in the fact that you 
have a delightful part of Florida right in 
your own home. 


We STARTED growing citrus fruit years 
ago when I[ bought a Ponderosa Lemon tree 
from an eastern florist. It arrived by post 
one winter day, and was taken to the base- 
ment to be potted. When I unwrapped it 
and took the poor little wilted plant in my 
hand, I thought it a hopeless case, and for a 
few minutes I considered consigning it to 
the furnace. However, my Scotch ancestry 
asserted itself. I remembered that I’d paid 
thirty-five cents for the tree. 

It consisted of a single stem, less than a 
foot tall, with half a dozen broken, wilted 
leaves. (It didn’t look like 35 cents worth.) 






The author and one of his pets at 
his Indiana home, ‘“‘Hickory Hill’’ 


north of the Mason-Dixon—but inside a 
conservatory. Citrus-growing is a fascinating hobby for 


greenhouse or dining-room window locale. Ever try it? 


I cut off most of the leaves, reduced the size 
of the others with a pair of shears, planted 
the roots carefully, and gave the plant a 
big drink of water. 

For several weeks nothing happened. The 
poor little wretched-looking plant neither 
grew nor dried up. 

Finally, to our delight, new shoots began 
appearing on the stem and they grew with 
astonishing speed. Leaf after green leaf ex- 
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panded, as bright and shining as a new morn- 
ing, and, almost before we knew it, we had a 
lemon tree growing in our living-room—in 
a south window where it got plenty of sun. 

The first year the tree didn’t bloom, but 
early in January a year later, strange new 
buds began to appear—not the sharp- 
pointed leaf buds with which we were then 
familiar, but plump, round, dark green buds 
that could mean nothing less than bloom. If 
you know and love plants, you can imagine 
our excitement. We had seen plenty of lemon 
blooms in the South, but that’s entirely dif- 
ferent from producing lemon blooms right 
in your own home, with snow piled on the 
window sill. 


THE catalog told us that the Ponderosa 
Lemons often produced fruit at an extreme- 
ly early age. However, we weren’t expecting 
any fruit. We were glad enough to have a 
cluster of bloom—because Ponderosa Lemon 
bloom is something to write home about. 

But, as often happens, the catalog was 
quite right and our tiny tree “‘set” a single 
fruit that first year. 

We had never seen a Ponderosa Lemon 
before. The catalog stated that the fruit was 
very large. For a nursery catalog I think 
that statement should have the modesty 
prize. Ponderosa Lemons are more than very 
large. They are tremendous, and this first 
fruit on our tree grew so big that the small 
stem was entirely inadequate to support it. 
I wove a loose basket, or sling, in which we 
placed the lemon and then tied the sling to 
a stake. When ripe the lemon weighed near- 
ly two pounds—the entire tree, root, stem, 
and leaves couldn’t have weighed more 
than a few ounces! 

These lemons are so large and so round 
that many of our friends think they’re grape- 
fruit when they see them on the tree. 

When our tree was several years old we 
added a small conservatory to our house, 
opening from the living- [ Turn to page 60 


t 

Mrs. Douglass—she’s ‘‘Clara”’ to the scores 
of famous visitors to Hickory Hill—holds 
four of last year’s household citrus crop. 
Left, as luxurious in appearance as a clus- 
ter of orchids—Ponderosa Lemon blooms 
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Backyard Winter Fun 


You can have an ice-skating rink 


right on your lawn; no trouble at all 


By Robert C. Bishop 


I CONVERTED our backyard into a small- 
scale winter resort. Not a whole miniature Sun 
Valley, or Lake Placid, or St. Moritz, but the 
equivalent of it in ice-skating fun. Our entire 
lawn became an ice-skating rink. 

The ice was built up directly on the lawn and 
less than a half-inch thick in many places. Have 
no fear that it will harm the grass; you may be 
assured that it will not (7f you don’t let it stand 
on the dormant grass for a long period.—Ed.). 

The rink may be made any size, but for all 
practical purposes, a more or less circular one 
approximately fifty feet in diameter is the most 
feasible. This allows skating around the edge 
with a natural stroke and plenty of room in the 
center to practice what Sonja Henie and other 
fancy skaters term elementary “School Fig- 
ures.”’ It’s neither too big for one man to con- 
struct nor too much of a chore for an ordinary 
businessman to keep shoveled in addition to 
the walks. 

I have taken four inches of snow off in less 
than a half hour, altho I must confess I paid a 
whole dollar to have fourteen inches removed 
once. If a square rink is built, you will find the 
corners aren’t used, so the extra time in build- 
ing and shoveling isn’t warranted. 

Now as to construction: Let the ground 
freeze hard to a depth of three to four inches. 
A week of good cold weather will accomplish 
this providing no snow has fallen. Otherwise, 

shovel the snow off, 
or allow a longer 
length of time. No 
banks are necessary 
to hold the water. 
Start from the bare 
lawn and build the 
ice up. Don’t use a 
nozzle or spray, but 
let the water run free 
from the end of the 
hose. This will allow 
more water to be delivered on the rink per min- 
ute and therefore will take much less time to 
flood. Wet the grass thoroly and let freeze. 
Repeat this operation until ice is thick enough 
to skate on. 


Witnout any snow, about 20 coats are 
necessary, but if snow is available, and it gen- 
erally is, the time may be cut almost in half. 
For the first three or four floodings, throw a 
few small piles of snow back on the rink before 
flooding. Then push this over the ice and grass 
with a wooden pusher. This will fill in the small 
holes and indentations, and the ice will build 
up very quickly. 

After the grass has been covered, use a steel 
pusher, preferably 24 inches wide, to remove 
any new-fallen snow. A steel pusher cuts down 
any bumps and does much the neatest job. 
After the first snowfall, shovel the snow so that 
there’s a neat bank of snow all around the edge 
of the rink, and flood the rink. The water will 
creep up the snow, freeze, and form a solid 
mass about two inches high. This will hold the 


water on the rink in case there is hard thaw. 

My own experience took only seven hours of 
work to make the rink. I started on a cold Sat- 
urday afternoon, pushed the snow off the 
grass with a wooden pusher, and flooded it. In 
an hour it was frozen so that another flooding 
was made before supper, and two after supper. 

Sunday afternoon and evening saw four 
more floodings, up a little early Monday ac- 
counted for another; a quick one at noon, 5, 
and 7; and then we went skating. The first 
coat took the longest—about an hour. The next 
two coats took about one-half hour each, and 
all the rest only fifteen minutes each. 

Needless to say, the hose has to be taken in 
and kept in a warm place between floodings to 
keep it from freezing. After the rink is built, a 
couple of floodings a week to compensate for 
what is scraped off by skates keeps the rink in 
fine shape; and in no season has the water bill 
been increased over two dollars. 


As WE have two youngsters, I made a fair- 
size snow slide and wet it each time the rink 
was flooded. This made the surface solid ice; 
and while sleds, toboggans, and dishpans were 
very popular, the children, even to the smallest, 
enjoyed coasting down on skates. 

Many evenings we older folks take over the 
rink, and we can think of nothing more enjoy- 
able than to have a group of six or eight skat- 
ing for an hour amid white snowbanks under 
a glorious moon—and then hot chocolate and 
cakes next to a roaring fire. We also take out 
an old phonograph. The “Skaters Waltz” and 
other records are a fitting addition to the fun. 


In PARTING may I suggest to you who are 
going to buy skates—get the rocker type with 
the saw teeth in front, for either children or 
grown-ups. They’re used by all fancy skaters. 
The saw teeth will not trip you, and they’re 
just as easy to navigate with as the tubular and 
hockey skates. And, above all, don’t get them 
too big. Get them large enough to last two sea- 
sons if you must, but for the enjoyment of the 
child, no bigger. 

With a pair of rockers, you’ll find yourself 
going to the public library to get a book on 
figure-skating. Copy down the first four “School 
Figures,” practice them a few minutes each 
time you go out, and you’ll be surprised at how 
accomplished you'll become within a very 
short time. 

Most books also tell you how to fall gracefully! 


“We older folks 
take over the rink”’ 





These problem-solvrers have been 


Here's an Idea! chris Pee 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Mohawk Carpet Company Frederick Loeser & Co 
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A smart idea for a small room. An allover trim carpet design 
with walls, for interest, patterned and plain, and space created 
with functional furniture that takes its place around the wall 


Gordon Coster; Marshall Field & Co. Solve it this way if your windows would be overdressed 
with draperies, yet need color to tie in with a dressing 
table. First a chintz valance to match the table skirt, then 
a piping on the organdy curtains in a hue from the chintz 


Grignon; Nairn Sealex 
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Here’s a new and captivating Fine flower prints— % 
scheme for your attic room! Mc. they could be birds, 
and Mrs. C. E. Wickman, Wil- or whatever your hob- 
mette, Illinois, have given theirs by is—are striking in 

a distinctly Swedish flair in a Modern setting. 
decoration and accessories. Ma- Mount them on a 
ple and painted furnishings are black ground and cov- 
stunning against pine paneling er with a plate of glass 
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A. F. Sozio; James McCreery & Co. 


© You can do it if your heating 
system is adequate and up to 
date. Take down the doors 
into your sunroom and turn 
it into a delightful conserva- 
tory. They’re coming back, 
these Victorian green rooms, 
but in simple, Modern dress 





Hedrich Blessing 


Re RL SR a 208 A Ma Ase. 





Sealex 


@ Just the thing for saving space 
yet adding real comfort in your 
breakfast nook. Simply hook the 
cushions of your bench right on- 
to the wall. And don’t neglect the 
handy recess chopped out of the 
wall for phone, radio, and books 


It’s as easy as this to make the » 
view into your sunroom refresh- 
ing, inviting, and important. A 
graceful metal stand _ takes 
healthy care of your plants. 
Grouped together they grow bet- 
ter, are far simpler to care for 


Hedrich-Blessing; Marshall Field & Co. 


% 





 Here’s a great idea for the home or It’s astonishing how mirrors will 
room with too many doors. Just pa- enlarge and modernize a room, 
per them like the rest of the room adding loads of distinction. 
Frame the fireplace clear down 

to the floor with good mirror glass 
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By Fae Huattenlocher 


Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


Elfin Gardens Stage Comeback: Tcr- 
rariums—the name is awfully stuffy, isn’t it—are 
back for a rollicking new fling. Climb on the 
bandwagon and have some fun with them. 

Midget greenhouses in principle, these under- 
glass gardens of Victorian days hold smart new 
interest for indoor gardening—if planted in 
something besides the ordinary old fish bowl or 
square aquarium. 

Just for fun, to grace the mantel, window, or 
dining table, try your terrarium revival in a pair 
of globular brandy-inhaler glasses, available 
from any modern glass manufacturer. Or ran- 
sack your antique shop for one of those old gas- 
light Pullman globes, or get out grandmother’s 
old cake plate, with its inverted crystal cover, 
or her old glass butter or cheese dish with its 
high rounded cover. Or you can get truly Vic- 
torian effects by using one of the inverted glass 
domes that once covered clocks and those hair- 
flower monstrosities. 

Glass covers we show here are available on to- 
day’s market. If you lack antiques, inquire at 
your department store for individual glass bakers 
with dome covers, and plant a pair as mantel 
decorations. Battery jars and old grocery-store 
candy jars are different, too. 


Terrarium Soil: After selecting your contain- 
ers, put in enough gravel to cover the floor of 
each. Over that place a 1)4-inch layer of 1 part 
leafmold or peatmoss mixed with 1% parts of 


Pan’s garden grows green with the contrasting 
foliage of boxwood and selaginella. A modern 


bell glass is used as a cover on a black glass dish 


Photographs by Hecrich 
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Yew, selaginella, pteris are a background 
for Geppetto. At his feet are wood chips and 
the log from which he has carved Pinocchio 


rich garden soil. Soil formed into miniature hills 
and dales makes for a more natural planting. 


Plant As You Please: Now you're ready to 
plant. Give your genius full play. Make gardens 
you’ve dreamed of but couldn’t have! 

You'll find that placing the taller plants on one 
side, with lower-growing varieties on the other, 
and some dominant plant near the center, pro- 
duces a more pleasing effect than when plants 
all of similar height are used. 

Not all plants enjoy the humidity and excess 
moisture of a terrarium. We’ve used some of the 
most successful in our five terrariums pictured 
here. 

Terrariums are more successful if plants of 
similar habitat are grown together. So here are 
other good terrarium-dwellers grouped accord- 
ing to habitat: 

Wild things (they prefer acid soil): Sheet moss, 
small ferns, lichens, tiny seedling evergreens, 
violas, Birdsfoot Violet, partridgeberry, winter- 
green, moneywort, and hepatica. 

From the florist (they prefer alkaline soil): Afri- 
can-violets, Hahn’s Miniature Ivy, fittonia, 
maranta, table ferns, angeltears, strawberry- 
geranium, Trailing Fig, pothos, peperomia, 
croton, and sedums. Your florist may have other 
plants that will enjoy terrarium humidity. 


Pan’s companion is a cheerful Chinese beggar 
seated beneath ardisia in the background, with 
strawberry-geranium or saxifrage around him 


Terrariums executed by Marc Leeds, Chicago floris: 





As a mantel companion for Geppetto, here’s 
Pinocchio in a garden of pteris, fittonia, and 
holly ferns. Inverted candy jars might be used 


Terrarium Care: Sprirkle the soil and mosses 
thoroly when they’re planted. Don’t water too 
frequently or the plants will mold. No set rule 
can be given for watering, but a light water- 
ing with a bulb-sprinkler or laundry bottle once 
every month or two is usually sufficient. If mold 
appears on the soil or plants, you’re watering too 
much. Remove the mold immediately and lift 
the glass top a little to allow more air, until all 
mold disappears. The safest test is to work the 
soil with your fingers. If it’s crumbly and shows 
no moisture, you know it needs sprinkling. 

Keep your terrarium in diffused, not direct, 
sunlight. In winter a north window is the best 
location. Keep the cover sparkling clean. Minia- 
ture figures may be used as a point of emphasis 
in the terrarium planting if so desired. 

Adults aren’t the only ones who enjoy these 
interesting under-glass gardens. They’re prov- 
ing to be delightful gifts for youngsters’ rooms, 
serving as awakeners of youthful interest in 
growing things. You'll find Walt Disney’s books 
a source of inspiration. Marc Leeds, the Chicago 
florist who made these gardens for us, says the 
market now offers a wealth of little figures ap- 
propriate for miniature garden-making. 

You'll find it a never-ending winter thrill 
to lift the terrarium cover and catch that ex- 
quisite woocsy fragrance of moist soil and spring. 


Grandmother’s old covered cake tray holds 
this little garden of babys-tears, selaginella, 
and fittonia. Use it on a dining table or buffet 
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ly JANUARY we become restless. The studious 
ones among us take advantage of the cold to 
bring ourselves up to date on new theories, 
experiments, and swoppin’ of ideas and criticisms 
with the likewisers. 


To Save Evergreens: W ct snow piles up on ever- 
greens and breaks the branches or bends them 
out of shape. After a heavy snowfall, take the 
broom and shake off loose masses. If there’s ice 
underneath, you won’t be able to get all the 
snow off; there isn’t much you can do except 
to put a large box under the branches to hold 
up the tips. Any tie or prop along the stem is 
likely to break it. Trying to thaw ice with warm 
water usually results in forming more. 

When shoveling snow, don’t pile it on the 
frozen stems of plants. They break easily or 
are permanently bent out of shape. If salt has 
been used to thaw ice on walks, don’t pile the 
snow on your grass or plants. Salt is injurious 
to them. 

Wind whistling around broadleaf evergreens 
and sun shining on frozen tissues can turn the 
tips a most unsightly brown. Ask all your neigh- 
bors, church decorators, and school-teacher 
friends to save you their Christmas trees; sharpen 
the trunks and stick them in the ground to make 
shade and a windbreak for these choice yet 
tender evergreens. 

Water is a worry in the winter. If there’s too 
little and the ground is dry, take advantage 
of any day above freezing and soak the ever- 
greens. If there’s so much water that it stands in 
puddles, ditch it away and mentally mark the 
spot for a drain next summer. 


Te Stady About and Remember: “Organic 
matter” is a badly abused term. Organic matter 
is any matter that has had previous life. In 
gardening it’s vegetable and animal matter 
applied to the soil to loosen and enrich it, as 
differentiated from inorganic soil-builders, like 
sand or .gravel. Of the organic matters used in 
gardens, peat, humus, and leafmold are the 
most common and easily obtained. Peatmoss is 
an imported product, principally from Holland 
and Sweden. It comes in bales about 30 inches 
wide and high and 42 inches long. They weigh 
from 120 to 180 pounds. Its origin is sphagnum- 
moss bogs which were covered with water years 
ago so that the air was shut off before complete 
decomposition took place. Peatmoss is very fi- 
brous and holds a lot of water when soaked. There 
are different grades as to coarseness; the finer 
grades are more desirable for lawn mulch, the 
coarser for sandy flower beds. 








Humus is.any decomposed organic matter in 
the soil. But often as a gardener’s term it’s 
organic matter formed in this country by sub- 
merged and partially decomposed bog plants. 
It’s usually almost black; imported peatmoss is 
brown. Unfortunately, its quality varies; the 
top quality is a good soil-builder; the lowest grade 
is actually harmful. Presence of silt usually 
causes poor quality. A handful squeezed when 
wet should expand when released, not stick to- 
gether in a hard ball. When dry it shouldn’t 
be hard and parched but fluffy and soft. The 
main value of humus is to absorb water in wet 
spells and give it up slowly during drouth. Low- 
grade humus, sticky and smeary when wet, and 
hard as coal when dry, won’t mellow your soil 
and hold moisture, and may even keep the air 
out of the soil and cause it to cake and crack in 
dry weather. Don’t condemn native humus, but 
if you buy it, be a good shopper. 

Leafmold, as the name implies, is leaves that 
have decomposed until there’s no evidence of 
the leaf, only a loose soil-like fiber. Leafmold is 
undesirable if not completely enough decomposed 
in that it tends to mat. It has a slightly higher 
food value than the other forms, is popular for 
working into seed beds and for mulching wild- 
flowers. 

None of these “organic matters’? has much 
food value. Rather they are moisture-holders 
and soil-conditioners, usually acid. Around ever- 
greens that root near the surface, a 2-inch mulch 
is as good as frequent cultivation and doesn’t 
destroy surface roots. Don’t cultivate this mulch 
in; it'll lose effectiveness. Mulches make a splen- 
did medium in which to put a heavy charge of 
plant food, for it leaches down slowly and feeds 
the plants over a long period. 


Fun With Tools: [f your Christmas stocking 
succeeded in stretching over some choice garden 
tools, you’ll enjoy spending a Saturday afternoon 
or two getting them ready for work. All spades, 
shovels, and trowels should be sharpened from 
both the back and front of the cutting edge. 
Then you can guide your tool much better. When 
sharpened from the front edge only, they dig 
down and back but not under. Don’t sharpen too 
acute an edge; it'll nick too easily. An emery 
wheel is all right for rough work, but finish up 
with a carborundum stone or file. 

Paint the handles of all your tools one bright 
color so that they’ll show up out among your 
plants or in your neighbor’s tool shed. I’ve saved 
many a tool that way. I even had a brand made 
to burn my initials into the handles. While you’re 
painting, go over your plant stakes with a medium 
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green. Green stakes show up much less than 
natural bamboo. 


Pool Hint: Air is necessary for fish in pools. 
During hard freezing periods, break the ice occa- 
sionally to let air in. Large floating logs help keep 
the ice from completely closing over due to the 
movement of the log in the water. 


Move Big Trees Now: Since your muscles are 
crying for action, move that large tree. If it’s 
8 inches in diameter a foot from the ground, dig 
a ball 8 feet in diameter; if 10 inches, a ball 
10 feet. Frost will help hold the ball together, 
and you can take advantage of the frozen ground 
to haul the needed topsoil and equipment. Don’t 
fill around the newly planted tree with frozen, 
lumpy ground or chunks of ice and snow. 
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The John Masons love their garden. This long, sweeping expanse of 
trees, lawn, and flowers, shown at the right, completes the axis which 
begins in the living-room and runs thru the entire house. . . . ABOVE: 
The enchanting vista of lawn and garden in back gave Mr. Mason his 
inspiration for remodeling. From the sofa in the living-room one looks 
delightedly thru the sunroom, the dining-room, past the patio and the 
majestic old California pepper tree, down the entire length of the gar- 
den to the little white aviary at its farthest end—quite a view, that 
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—AND THE MODERNIZING 
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BEFORE PICTURE: It was just a boxy little bungalow of architectural 
mistakes when the Masons took it in hand. But beyond the blocky ce- 
ment steps, the old-fashioned porch, and the square roof line they en- 
visioned enchanting possibilities. . . . AFTER: See how an extra room 
on the right, with the shingle roof extended over it, and a white picket 
fence on the left gave this once squat, square house its long, pleasing 
line. The little window just showing on the left wall of the porch spoiled 
the wall space of the new room. So a Venetian blind was hung between 
inside and outside walls, then the opening boarded up on the inside 
and papered. Now the exterior shows a window where none really exists 


= 75.00 


| a skeptical eyebrow over our 
little problem in addition? Then hold it a 
minute—for here’s the story: 

It wasn’t much of a house to look at. . . 
a little five-room California frame bunga- 
low, fifteen years old, squat and boxy and 
filled with monuments to some builder’s 
questionable judgment. But John S. Mason, 
Pasadena, California, decorator (vice-presi- 
dent of Cheesewright Mason Company, and 
member of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators), saw beyond the square roof line, the 
old-fashioned front porch with its blocky ce- 
ment steps, the thoroly uninteresting interior. 

The construction was good, reasoned Mr. 
Mason, and so was the location. The lot, 60 
by 200 feet, was old and overgrown but full 
of exciting landscaping possibilities. Artist 
that he is, John Mason could envision an 
entirely different setting and a home in 
which he and his family would enjoy living. 


A PASADENA bank appraised the house 
and lot at its purchase price of $4800. Would 
it be worth buying and investing an addi- 
tional thousand in modernizing? Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason decided to chance it. For years 
Mr. Mason had had a yen to prove that it 
does pay to modernize an old, small house, 
provided a few conditions are right, and 
here they were. The architect he engaged 
to make the plans, Garrett Van Pelt, also 
of Pasadena, was equally intrigued. 

The Masons spent $1200 altogether on mod- 
ernizing inside and out. Recently the same bank 
appraised its property at $7500—an increased 


By Helen Weigel Brown 


NG | MASONS CAN PROVE IT 


valuation of $2700 by virtue of $1200 wisely spent 
on modernization! 

Proof of their success is the charming 
home shown in the photograph—the result 
of their scheming and building. Before any 
actual plans were drawn up, Mr. Mason and 
his architect made a cardboard model of the 
house as it stood and of the additions they 
proposed. These were fitted together, then 
studied and modified until they just suited. 
Next the final plans were sketched. We 
wanted to photograph these models, too, 
but young Carroll Mason some time ago de- 
cided to improve upon the improvements, 
and the models are no more. 


To GIVE the house a longer, wider ap- 

pearance, a room was added at the right- 

hand side, and a white picket gate at the 

left, as you can see. At present this new 

room houses winter recreations, but eventu- 

ally it will become a guest bedroom and 

bathroom. The shingle roof was then carried 

right thru the chimney and across the new 

room, furthering the long-line appearance. 
Inside there was much to 

be done. The living-room 

was a study in homeliness 

—dark brown woodwork; 

built-in bookcases and desk; 

a heavy gumwood mantel 

that extended across the 

end of the room with more 

built-ins at either side; and 

too-narrow, too-low win- 

dows. The built-ins came 
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out first, and walls were refinished in a light 
putty tone, woodwork in white. A new man- 
tel, beautifully simple in French Provincial 
design, was painted white and took the place 
of the old horror. By clever concealing and 
camouflaging by means of cornice boards 
made wider than the windows and draperies 
hung higher than the frames, the indifferent 
windows became at once important and 
decorative additions to the room. 

Steps from the living-room lead to a side 
porch which the Masons promptly inclosed, 
painted an enchanting Cerulean blue, and 
furnished as a sunroom. To meet this new 
“room” made from a porch, the room in 
back of it, once a bedroom, was extended 
ten feet and re-christened the dining-room. 
A pair of French doors was added to give it 
a perfect view of the patio and garden. In 
remodeling the living-room, side porch, and 
dining-room, the Masons deliberately 
planned the door openings so that there 
should be an unobstructed view of the gar- 
den straight from the living-room thru the 
sunroom and dining-room—a magnificent 
150-foot vista. 


THE back bedroom needed little changing 
other than refinishing the walls and wood- 
work. But the front bedroom was spoiled by 
a little window in one wall that was not only 
impossible to drape in harmony with the 
others, but broke into a wall space much 
needed to accommodate a second twin bed. 
So this window, after being hung with a 
Venetian blind attached between the out- 
side cement wall and the inside wall, was 
boarded up permanently and the walls pa- 
pered. From the inside there’s no evidence 
that there ever was a window; from the out- 


Once this living-room was a bad dream in built-in 
features, its clumsy mantel extending clear to the 
windows. The creamy white French Provincial man- 
tel was the first inspiration. Interesting cornices of 
white-painted pressed brass copy an Early Ameri- 
can design and frame draperies of hand-blocked linen. 
The Hessian soldiers in the fireplace are antiques, 
but the white mask above is as modern as today. 
The walls are putty-colored, the rug beige, the sofa 
green and beige. . . . Mr. Mason is proudest of his 
country Sheraton clavichord, picked up on a Euro- 
pean trip and placed at one end of his living-room. 
It was built around 1810 and can still be played. 
The print above it is an Ackerman of around 1844 
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© Here’s the inviting sun porch, 


once an ordinary open side porch. 
It enjoys a color scheme of Ceru- 
lean blue (in walls and ceiling), 
red (in the toile of the draperies 
and a pair of matching chairs), 
and white (in a leather-uphol- 
stered love-seat, lamps, wire 
plant-stand, and end table). The 
floor-covering is putty color, to 
match that in the living-room 


Twelve-year-old Carroll Mason 
has his own special retreat in 
this delightfully boyish room, 
with its collection of favorite 
books, model engines, a pair of 
Japanese swords, a Chinese bow 
and arrow, Swiss animal wood- 
carvings, a ukulele, and a photo- 
graph of his favorite movie actor. 
Carroll ordered twin beds re- 
moved in favor of the single cot so 
he “could spread out more.” He 
made his own choice of furniture 
—the simple desk, chest, book- 
case, radio, and cot. The rug is an 
Oriental in deep reds, the walls 
are in a small diamond design on 
white with white Venetian Llinds 


Tho the Masons’ bedroom is 
small, they’ve achieved in it a 
great deal of distinction. The 
beds, of French design, are up- 
holstered in blue and apricot, the 
spreads are in apricot, the toile- 
covered chair repeats the apricot 
tones, and the chintz draperies 
are ice blue with an apricot and 
white pattern, edged in deep apri- 
cot fringe. The rug is dark apricot 
and the walls off-white. The bed 
reading lamps are a clever inven- 
tion of Mr. Mason’s own: simple 
wood boxes, covered in silk, 
edged in braid and bead fringe, 
and containing a tubular light 
bulb. Their flat tops serve as 
brackets for Dresden decoratives 
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© Tho Provincial in decoration, the Masons’ dining- 

room gains sophistication from its distinctive and 

modern drapery treatment. The French Provin- 

cial bread cupboard on the wall and the lighting 

fixture of wood covered with gold leaf, both are 

old and cherished. Table and side chairs are French 
; copies. The guest chairs, upholstered in red and 
white toile, stay in the sunroom “between guests,” 
so serve double duty. Wallpaper pattern is blue- 
green on a white ground; wood paneling is painted 
the same Cerulean blue as the sunroom; draperies 
are of heavily textured eggshell fabric; floor-cov- 
ering is light taupe. The three main colors of the 
room—blue-green, eggshell, and red—are picked 
up in the chair seats. The green pottery bowl at 
the table’s center is Italian. . . . BELOW: Now 
the second view of the dining-room. Above the 
antique Provincial sideboard, the hanging shelves 
hold a variety of English china, pewter, and Mexi- 
can glass. Below, the Victorian silver “kettle” is 
flanked by candelabras from Spain. It’s certainly a 
mixture, but all pieces give a Provincial feeling to 
the setting, and an air of engaging originality 
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side one seems to see a window with a drawn Venetian 
blind. 

A new brick terrace out under the big old trees in 
back, new flower beds, and lawns all around completed 
the rejuvenation of what once was “‘just a house”’ and is 
now a decidedly charming home. 

In furnishing the interior, Mr. Mason, a tall, lank 
Englishman with a magnificent sense of humor, explains 
modestly that he has used ‘‘just an accumulation of 
stuff.”’ But the point is that Mr. Mason knows and has 
known for some twenty years past what to accumulate! 
His taste is not only excellent but refreshingly original— 
anything but the conventional according-to-the-rules 
taste one might expect of a professional decorator. 


Mr. MASON has a love for old things, and so he has 
gathered a great number of fine old pieces together in his 
interesting little house. What “period” the rooms are 
decorated in is his smallest concern. He knows all the 
rules about period rooms and has broken most of them. 
Practically every style, including the Modern, is repre- 
sented here. The result is one of the most individual and 
inviting homes we’ve seen anywhere, of any size. 

One can be quite alone in the Mason living-room and 
enjoy the pleasantly stimulating feeling of being in a 
roomful of interesting people. For each piece of furniture 
there has definite character and gives every evidence of 
having been cherished for its individual charm. Vogues, 
“trends,” and “‘high fashions” hold no enchantment for 
Mr. Mason. [ Turn to page 68 
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AMERICA HAS A 


TION 


What would they like 
. Jor lunch or supper ? 








QUES 





HAT answer, again and 
again, is soup... and, 
more often than any other, 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


If there is one soup more than any 
other which makes an instant appeal 
—and a lasting appeal—to people of all 
ages, that soup is Campbell’s Tomato. 
't comes to American tables, noon 
and night, again and again, often by 
pecial request. 


Some like it as a rich, racy tomato 
‘oup, easily made by adding an equal 


eal 


*a3 
i 
We 


quantity of water. Here is a smooth 
purée of sun-ripened tomatoes, blended 
with golden butter of table quality, 
and seasoned lightly. Colorful, appe- 
tizing, delicious, it’s always welcome 
—a soup you never tire of. 


Others prefer it as a luscious cream 
of tomato, made by adding an equal 
quantity of milk instead of water. In 
this way the benefits of good, ripe 
tomatoes are combined with the sound 
food value of milk in a soup to please 
the family any time, or to grace a for- 
mal dinner. Is your pantry well stocked 
with Campbell's Tomato Soup ? 


.. ; 
wmiemicA HAS AN 
PIU LS UU 
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LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


. ° 





Coming up, Sir, 


Here's your dish. 


Tomato—and 
It is de-lish! 
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BETTER FOODS & EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT ~- Edited by Helen Homer 


THe DEEP SOUTHesimple words, yet even in those 
who have never seen and felt its loveliness they invoke a longing, an 
odd twinge of nostalgia—stories, perhaps, or childhood dreams. But 
to know it truly, you must visit it. Breathe the perfume of its jasmine, 
its azaleas, and its magnolias; know its fine, friendly people; share its 
sincere hospitality; surrender to its languorous charm; lose your heart 
to its famous food. 

And where else will one find such delectable shellfish, such sweet 
tender chicken, fluffy rice, meltable yams, and rich dark coffee? 
From our contest for dishes from the Deep South have come recipes 
great with memories of generations of family dinners, of faithful dark 
hands creating tantalizing goodness from simple things. 

Synonymous with the South are its Fried Chicken With Cream 
Gravy, its Creole Shrimp in Rice Mold, and its Ambrosia (pictured 
here), its Grits and Greens, Gumbo and Baked Red Snapper, Corn 
Pone and Beaten Biscuit. For this page we’ve chosen meal plans 
practical even for our most northern homes, true Southern dishes 
welcome wherever you live. 


MAIN DISH VEGETABLE ACCOMPANIMENT DESSERT _ NICE TO SERVE 





First-Course Salad. 
Southern Okra Sweet Herb Salad 


Buttermilk Biscuits 


Creole Shrimp 
and Rice* 


Crab Gumbo 
Salted Pecans 


Fruit Ambrosia 
Assorted Cakes 


Grapefruit and Crab-Meat 
Cocktail 


How to Do: Bet a picayune you don’t know this rice- 
fluffing trick. Wash and rewash rice. Cook. Pour into 
colander; rinse with cold water; place colander over pan 


of cold water; cover; bring to boiling. The steam inflates 
the rice. Make a huge dessert. Arrange orange and grape- 
fruit; add cherries and moist shredded coconut. Chill. 





Barbecued Veal* Hominy Grits 


New Turnip Greens 


Salad 





How to Do: ““Take two and spread them while they’re 
hot.”’ For everyday the biscuits got 100 licks with mam- 
my’s rolling pin, for company folks 300 swats. Grits? 


Grapefruit-Avocado 


Beaten Biscuits 


Macaroon Pudding 
Coffee 


Oyster Cocktail 
Hot Sauce 





Coarsely ground white corn. Cook like mush. Serve in the 
potato dish. Delicious and a gold brick of energy value. 
Never cut the baby turnip off the green top. Cook all. 





Mashed Potatoes 
Green Peas 


Southern Fried 
Chicken 
Cream Gravy 


How to Do: What’s as national down South as the Star- 
Spangled Banner? Fried Chicken and Cream Gravy. Yes, 
suh! Roll chicken in seasoned flour; brown carefully in 


Plantation Salad 
Batter Bread * 


Pecan Pie* 


Almond Bisque 
Café Brulot 


hot fat, skin side down first; add dash of water; cover 
and steam until tender; uncover to recrisp. No smoth- 
ering the chicken in gravy. Keep it in its own boat. 





Jambalaya * No Vegetable 


Corn Pone 


How to Do: Jambalaya is a leisurely Spanish word for 
hash plus rice. Has everything in a dish for the main 
course. Serve onion soup hot. Float a thick round of toast; 


Tossed Green Salad 


Red-Cherry Dixie French Onion Soup 
Roll Wild-Grape Jelly 


sprinkle with Parmesan cheese; run under broiler. It’s 
a short-cut to cook 3 cups thin onion slices tender and 
golden in butter and add 2 cans condensed consommé. 





Fried Oysters Shoestring Potatoes 


Corn Pudding* 





How to Do: Oysters, like hidden pirate chests, come 
from the Gulf laden with treasures of iron, copper, and 
iodine. Even coffee topers can’t analyze this subtle Creole 


Celery and Olives 
Sally Lunn Bread 


Sweet-Potato Pone 


Chicken Gumbo Soup 
Creole Coffee 


Kumquat Preserves 


flavor. Make four cups drip coffee extra strong. Dis- 
solve 1 tablespoon cocoa in a little hot coffee and add 
to remaining coffee. Allow a minute to blend and ripen. 





Broccoli 
French-Fried Potatoes 


Baked Red Snapper * 
Corn Bread 


How to Do: A tang of the Mardi Gras here—dine leis- 
urely and well. It’s king of Southern waters—rosy, thick- 
meated red snapper. No true Southerner would be caught 


Escarole Salad 


Praline Ice Cream 


Guava Jelly 
Pound Cake 








with sugar in corn bread. The broad-leafed escarole has a 
curly-haired cousin, endive. Nip the inner leaves; add 
sliced cucumber and tomato; toss with French dressing. 





Dinah’s Baked Ham 


Corn Fritters Salad 


How to Do: “Lan’ sakes, it’s celestial,” says Dinah. 
You mix brown sugar with fine bread crumbs and pat it 
all over the ham. Then bake. Toward the last you baste 


Green Beans and tc Satsuma-Coconut 


Banana Bread 
Georgia Peach Flan 


Papaya Cocktail 


with wine. Satsumas are a Mandarian orange, tender 
and delicate. Better plan to go to Mobile for a taste. 
Tropical papayas are debuting in northern markets. 





*Recipes for ““SO Good Meals”’ on Page 53 


Pineapple-Mint Cup. . . 
Roquefort Rolls. . 
Shrimp New Orleans. 
Beverages 


Creole Coffee... . 


Bread 


Batter Bread:; =... 3%.) . . «: \ 


Casserole Dishes 


Hominy Grits. .. 
Irish-Italian Spdgbecti rg 
Italian Casserole 

Macaroni Scallop 

Rice, How to Cook 
Spaghetti Oven Dinner 


Desserts and Pastry 


Fruit Ambrosia... ... tikes ve 39 


Meats, Fish, and Fow! 


Baked Red Snapper 
Barbecued Veal 

Creole Shrimp and Rice. . ... 
Dinah’s Baked Ham 
Jambalaya 

Southern Fried Chicken 


Salads 


Soups 
French Onion Soup. ........39 


Vegetables 





Co-operating With Better Homes & Gardens: Silver Candelabra, Tureen, Flower Bowl, and Platter, Tatman’s Inc., Chicago; 
Silver, Community Plate, Oneida, Ltd., Coronation Pattern; Candles, Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc.; China Plates, 
Syracuse, Victoria Pattern; Flowers, Marc Leeds, Chicago; Gourmet’s Guide to New Orleans, by Natalie Scott and Caroline 
Merrick Jones, Scott & Jones Publishers, New Orleans; Table Arranged by Fae Huttenlocher. 








Magic Chef 





t 
Tops among gourmets are 
grilled sandwiches for light 
suppers, evening snacks, 
post-theater bites. Butter, 
then spread peanut butter 
to the edge of the bread. 
Add bacon strips; broil till 
frilly. Add tomato slices; 
broil 3 minutes. Serve 
open-faced, and at once 


For hearty eaters, this 
grill of lamb chops, plump 
sausages, over-stuffed 
mushrooms. Broil chops 
6 minutes, turn, add sau- 
sages and filled mush- 
rooms. Broil 6 minutes 
more. Stuff mushrooms 
with chopped stems and 
onions, sprinkles of lemon 
juice and meat sauce. 
Brush with melted butter 


~ 


Hotpoint 





Estate 






tf! ctographs by Edwin A. Falk 











Frigidaire 


t 

You'll love ’em for smart but speedy luncheons—lamb patties wrapped around with 
snug bacon girdles. Pile drained crushed pineapple into pear halves; drizzle on French 
dressing. They go in just as you turn the meat. Wide ribbon grids keep foods on the spot 


# Well—if it isn’t hubby fastidiously flipping a steak! Here’s how he explains his big broil- 
ing “rep” with the gang: Swipe a pair of 1!4-inch T-bone steaks, set broiling pan 
low. Preheat broiler, brush rack with suet or salad oil, smack on the steaks. Close 
door 12 to 15 minutes, open, salt steak, and turn. Now 12 minutes more while other 
side cooks. Have two plates spittin’ hot—don’t insult a swell steak with a cold plat- 
ter. Quick, more salt and a coupla big smears of butter. Who says men can’t cook! 


BROILING — vocw nax 
YOUR RANGE 
Modern, smokeless broilers open up a 


fascinating new field in range cookery 


By Maurine Shaw Holloway 





; crispy-brown steak, sizzling hot 
from the broiler, lush with juices begging to 
be dunked with crusty bread—name me 
anything more eminently satisfying to an 
American family. And when that same steak 
is royally attended by baked potato, broken 
open, buttered lavishly, and popped under 
the broiler for a last tantalizing brownness 
verily it’s food for the gods. 

If you’ve any doubt about the universal 
appeal of broiled dishes, trek to a restaurant 
and watch heads turn and noses wrinkle 
when a sizzling steak is borne past. Men, 
especially, love it. 

Granting all this exuberant enthusiasm- 
why don’t we women use our range broilers 
more? Chances are we’ve not yet forgotten 
the domestic upheaval, smoke, and frequent 
conflagration which used to herald a broil- 
ing orgy. 

But gone are those days. Biggest advance 
in modern ranges today is the smokeless 
broiler found in every new-type range—gas, 
electric, gasoline pressure, and tank gas. In- 
stead of fat from the food [| Turn to page 5Y 
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By Cora Joyce 
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anetie failed. Oh, indubitably! Have 
you looked? He failed to define adequately 
a “gadget.” We’ll try. A gadget is a widget 
that does something—more easily, neatly, 
amusingly, perhaps. Frequently it’s a spe- 
cialist. Again, you may gasp at a gadget’s 
versatility. Usually it’s a “‘what’szit.” A 
new gadget from your kitchen drawer? Your 
friend, who is helping you, puzzles. She tries 
it doubtfully, then assuredly, sings its praises 
to the living-room, says, ““Oh, Jim; look at 
it!’’ (Jim blinks.) 

Gadgets are the progeny of the small boy’s 
pocket collection, the traveler’s souvenirs; 
their heritage is the racket store. All mer- 
chants are their caretakers. You may come 
upon a gadget anywhere. 

A gadget is something you can get along 
without, but why should you? It’s what you 
wonder why you didn’t think of. It may be 
simple, needed, useful—or elaborate, un- 
necessary, almost screwy. It takes 75c in 
cash and $50 worth of thinking to decide 
upon. Or, it’s a love-at-first-sight; wrap-it- 
up; I want it. 

Gadgets are fun, froth on the homemaking 
cup; gadgets are endearing, sometimes en- 
during. A gadget is a reward—only when 
people are happy and comfortable do they 
think about gadgets. 

Here, for the New Year. Ladies . 
. . . Gadgets! 


. Sirs 


Meal-Makers: Don’t wreck the cord 
nor toast your fingers on a hot appliance. 
No. I, top photograph, the General Electric 
Squeezie, for use with certain wafile irons, 
grills, and table stoves, is put on or removed 
simply by squeezing the plug; 95c. The 
G. E. Pinchie, below it, is a lighter-duty, 
similar cord for certain table appliances; 75c. 


2 The trick of this fruit-corer, called The 
Perfect, is a horizontal cutting disk in its 
stainless-steel cylinder; 1 3/16-inch size, 39c; 
a larger size, 50c. A. & P. Engineering 
Co., Inc., 22 Green St., Newark, N. J. 


3B Clip this spring steel coil on the edge of 
any cooking utensil; it parks your stirring 
spoon. Forbes Spoon Holder, 10c in stores. 
Holister Coil Spring Mfg. Co., 5413 Mc- 
Kinley Ave., Los Angeles. 


4 Unique for slicing, an 8-inch glass knife! 
It’s 75c in stores, in this size. G. M. 
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Thurnauer Co., Inc., 6 E. 20 St., New York. 


® Flip your omelet in this Chef’s Type fry 
pan of cast iron. Rounded, no crevice; 9%- 
inch, 85c. Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


G On this 9-inch Safety Grater, shave choco- 
late, cheese, or any food that you want 
especially fine; 50c. Acme Metal Goods 
Mfg. Co., 2-24 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


ZA Food Press with detachable, revolving 


wood-masher takes care of many tasks; 50c. 
The Washburn Co., Rockford, III. 


8 This 12-inch lacquered Reminder Board has 
a printed food list. Check the groceries to 
order. Grease pencil and the kitchen shears 
are included; $1.50. The board wipes clean. 
J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 


® With individual molds, chill or freeze sal- 
ads, bake cupcakes. Tree or bell, 5c; fish 
mold, 10c; Mirro Aluminum. { Turn to page 58 
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Qf Course You Want to Be Popular 


Smart Teeners Turn Thumbs Down on “Swell Fellows” Like Judy’s 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 





Just what valuation de you put 
upon yourself, Miss Teener? 


LZ EE , 


You’re 16. You’ve been having your first 
taste of popularity and loving it. And now 
something has happened that you fear is 
going to spoil everything. 

You’ve been dating for some time, you 
tell me, but it’s just recently that the boys 
as a group seem to have discovered you and 
given you a big rush. It’s been a thrilling 
experience, without a single marring note 
until the other night. 

Then you went on a double date with 
your best girl friend and two “‘swell”’ fellows, 
promising your parents you’d get in not 
later than 1 a. m. After the dance, which 
your parents attended, too, you went to a 
place to eat. It’s a regular custom with the 
gang, but one new, I should judge, to you. 

You had a wonderful time and were ready 
to leave when it was discovered there was a 
minimum charge. Then the trouble started. 
The boys tried to see how much beer they 


could drink so as not to “‘waste”’ their money. 
It was long after 1 a. m. before you and your 
girl friend could get them away from the 
place. By that time they were in high spirits, 
and, in spite of your worry about the hour, 
stopped twice along the road and tried, un- 
successfully, to neck. 

Your escort then got sick, which must 
have been nice for you. It was 3:15 when 
you got home, and your father was waiting 
and on the warpath. 


Now all is gloom. Your parents are cross, 
your father says you can’t go with this boy 
again, and you feel said father is narrow- 
minded and doesn’t understand you. You 
say your parents’ “‘stubbornness”’ will be the 
cause of your doing “‘something desperate.” 
You think they shouldn’t let one incident 
prejudice them against the “swell’’ fellow, 
and you ask how you can make them recog- 
nize the true character of your friends. 

I’m answering you at some length be- 
cause I feel more is involved in this than a 
momentary unpleasantness. What you’re 
doing, whether you realize it or not, is de- 
ciding what valuation you’re going to put upon 


Wesley Bowman 


yourself. Every woman has stood at this point 
at some time in her life, from the tragic 
wrecks to the serene, gracious grandmothers. 
The choice they made then went far toward 
settling their futures. So you see, Judy, how 
important it is for you to choose well. 

Let’s analyze what happened that unfor- 
tunate night. Your parents have let you 
date, they let you go to the dance, they let 
you go to the popular eating place after- 
ward. All they asked was that you be in by 
1 a. m., which you promised to do. And then 
you rolled in at 3:15! Why shouldn’t your 
parents be on the warpath? Wouldn’t you 
be, in their place? 


Bur it’s hardly fair to ask you to put your- 
self in their place. You’re 16, and keeping 
your new and exciting popularity seems 
most important to you. So I’m going to ask 
you instead to look at your situation with 
regard to this boy. 

What more could he have done to show 
you how little regard he had for your pleas- 
ure, comfort, and welfare? You say yourself 
you realized the danger you were in. Your 
present unhappiness is en- [ Turn to page 54 
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Italian Casserole 
“Turns up at potlucks and one-dish lunches’ — 


1 medium-size Vy teaspoon garlic salt 
onion, chopped 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
2 tablespoons salad shire sauce 

or olive oil l4 pound ground beef 


1 tablespoon minced 3 tablespoons salad 
parsley or olive oil 

1 No. 2 can (214 cups) 1 8-ounce package 
tomatoes ‘ noodles 

1 8-ounce can tomato 34 pound American 
sauce cheese, sliced 


5 tablespoons grated 
Parmesan cheese 


2 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon pepper 


MACARONI COUSINS 


Brown onion in hot fat;add parsley, tomatoes, 
tomato sauce, and seasonings. Brown beef in 
hot fat; add to sauce; cover; simmer 3 hours. 
Cook noodles in boiling, salted water. Drain 
and rinse with hot water. In greased casserol: 
alternate layers of noodles, cheeses, and sauce; 
place in moderate oven (350°) until cheese melts. 
Serves 6.—Mary A. Martin, Bellevue, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Maeareoni Seallop 
“Young school-goers greet it with whoops” — 


2 cups cooked 1 tablespoon chopped 
macaroni green pepper 


1 1-pound can Salt to taste 
salmon, flaked 11 cups thin 
1 tablespoon white sauce 


chopped onion Buttered crumbs 
Alternate layers of macaroni and salmon in 
greased casserole; sprinkle each layer with 
onion, green pepper, and Salt. Pour over white 
sauce; top with crumbs; bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 30 minutes. Serves 6.—Mrs. Frank Mitchell, 
Big Pine, California. 


Spaghetti Oven Dinner 


** 4 whole meal on short notice’? — 


12 small onions 1 15- to 17-ounce can 
1, cup grated spaghetti with 
American cheese tomato sauce 

V2 pound sausages and cheese 


Parboil onions until tender, about 20 minutes; 
arrange around edge of shallow, greased baking 
dish. Sprinkle with cheese. Brown sausages; cut 
in half. Combine with spaghetti and turn into 
baking dish. Bake in moderate oven (325°) until 
thoroly heated. Garnish with whole sausages. 
Serves 4.—Mrs. H. D. Whitaker, Bellaire, Ohio. 
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of Endorsed Recipes‘ nome 


Appetizer Recipes 





Shrimp New Orleans 


2 pounds fresh shrimp, _ 6 tablespoons salad oil 1 teaspoon paprika 
cooked, or three 534- Salt and pepper 2 green onions with 
ounce cans shrimp 2 tablespoons tops, minced 

2 tablespoons vinegar prepared mustard 1 celery heart, minced 


Clean and thoroly chill shrimp. Combine remaining ingredients; pour over shrimp 
and toss lightly. Chill two hours before serving. Serve on shredded lettuce in scallop 
shells or cocktail glasses. Serves 6.—Mrs. David Hunter, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Pineapple-Mint Cup 


1 cup halved and 1 cup (4 pint) 
seeded Tokay ginger ale 

V4 cup mild, white 
candy mints 


1 14-ounce can pine- 
apple tidbits, 
drained grapes 


Mix fruits; add ginger ale and mints. Chill. Serves 6.—Mrs. L. I. Cox, York, Pa. 
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HEINZ SPAGHETTI-AND- 
MEAT PIE 


Brown 2 cups raw or leftover meat in fat. 
Season. Place 1 medium (17-oz.) tin Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti in casserole, pressing 
up around edges. Into center depression 
pour meat. Sprinkle with dry bread crumbs 
and grated cheese combined. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 








HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 
WITH BACON STRIPS 


Fry strips of bacon slowly. Heat 1 large 
(24-0z.) tin Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. 
Heap spaghetti on platter—top with bacon 
strips—garnish with parsley. Serve with 
Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle, cabbage 
salad, cup cakes with chocolate sauce, 
coffee. There’s a meal worth applauding. 


AS QUICK AS YOU - SAY... 


Come And Get Iz 


Serve Tempting, Tender, Saucy Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti; It’s All Ready To 
Heat, Eat, And Cheer For! 
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HEN time is short and the family famished, whisk open a 

tin of Heinz Cooked Spaghetti—heat—and serve. Here’s 

a perfect companion for leftovers—a scrumptious meal-in-itself! 
For Heinz chefs make this spaghetti from select semolina flour 
crown it with an irresistibly tangy sauce of Heinz prize tomatoes, 


nippy cheese and a deft dash of sprightly spices. 


Won’t you try Heinz Cooked Spaghetti for energy-giving winter 
meals? It’s easy on the budget—and the cook! 
@ Another perfectly delectable pinch-hit meal is Heinz Cooked 


Macaroni prepared in a lavish cream sauce enriched with 
mellow cheese! And of course it’s ready to serve. 


COOKED 


Copr. 1939, H. J. Heinz Co, 


@ With top-grade semolina flour 
ground from hardy durum wheat, 
Heinz expert chefs make their own 
spaghetti! Here we see the fine-tex- 
tured, long, creamy strands being 
trimmed by deft-fingered workers. 


Take a peek at the rooms in > 
which we dry the spaghetti. They’re 
weather-controlled so that the air and 
temperature are always uniformly ideal! 
Next the spaghetti is cooked to mouth- 
watering tenderness in Heinz kitchens. 
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ibe more I study how to add 
charm to my garden, the more I’m 
impressed by the similarity of the ele- 
ments which produce beauty indoors 
or out. I find that the simple home- 
furnishing principles so familiar to 
most of us can be applied to the 
home grounds. 

I find, too, that the problems are 
pretty much the same. For example, 
in the garden, as in the house, we’re 
confronted with how to increase the space, 
how to make the garden more roomy. 

How can we apply these rules? 


Wall-Covering: Let us first consider 
boundary or background, and to that end 
recall what has been said in the decorative 
world of advancing and receding colors 
(that is, roughly speaking, gay hues or pale 
ones) and of the merits and demerits of the 
plain and figured wall. 

Some kind of barrier around your place is 
usually desirable. When this is the case, a 
hedge will give more apparent space than a 
fence or wall, due to its inconspicuous 
coloring. 

I remember how, not so very long ago, an 
enterprising firm of masons went thru a cer- 
tain suburb, leaving a trail of 3-foot, cement- 
laid stone walls behind them. The effect was 
devastating. Each small plot seemed con- 
tained in a tiny box of stone and was 
dwarfed into insignificance by its monumen- 
tal surroundings. When one remembered 
how pretty they had been with their wealth 
of forsythia, deutzia, and lilac in the spring 
and their hedges of Red Barberry and bril- 
liant Japanese Quince later in the summer, 
the contrast was sad indeed. 


Floeor-Covering: So much for the walls 
of our garden room. The consideration of 
flooring, as we may call it, brings us to a 
consideration of the walks. In the very small 
plot these should be grass. Gravel or hit-or- 


In Garden or Home 


BEAUTY RULES 


ARE SIMILAR 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


miss paths, tho very satisfactory in them- 
selves, cut up the space at our disposal just 
as a number of small rugs dotted about a 
hardwood floor dwarf the floor space of the 
room which would appear moderately spa- 
cious if provided with one large rug of neu- 
tral tone. There’s one exception—when we 
wish to gain a feeling of length or breadth, 
and to that end lay walks on which we wish 
to focus the attention. 

Outdoors, as indoors, a long, straight line 
gives a feeling of repose and extent, whereas 
short transverse ones break up the area; and 
curves distract the eye and are stimulating 
rather than restful. 

Emphasize the long lines in your little 
garden. Lay out a longitudinal walk leading 
from the house to the farther end of your 
domain, and let the colors of the flowers 
which border it diminish in intensity as they 
grow farther from the house. A well-known 
principle of decoration is that pale, or re- 
ceding, colors give a feeling of distance, while 
bright tones diminish it. Therefore, keep 
your gay-hued blossoms for use near the 
house or the porch. 

If you borrow a hint from the old Italian 
architects and build up the ground a little 
toward the farther end of your long path, 
the perspective will be emphasized and its 
length apparently increased. Of course, di- 
viding a small plot into varying levels, if 
obviously done, would result in cutting it 
up and making it appear smaller. But a very 
gradual slope, so slight as to be impercepti- 


ble except, perhaps, subconsciously, is per- 
fectly permissible and will be attended by 
success. 


Use Vistas: The use of the vista is one of 
the methods adopted in the small house to 
make it appear spacious, altho we aren’t 
likely to analyze the effect of entering one 
which, as we say, “‘opens up well.” 

This factor may be used satisfactorily in 
the case of the small garden. The long path 


just referred to affords a vista, and others 


may be arranged here and there by proper 
treatment of transverse walks, or even at the 
edge of your domain, by some curving and 
curiosity-inviting path, tho it lead only to 
a hidden toolhouse or compost heap. 

If your grounds do not permit of con- 
tinuous vistas on the level, if you have a 
steep slope in any corner, it may be thickly 
planted with shrubbery and made inviting 
by a short path leading—whither? If suf- 
ficient space for the needed shrubs can be 
spared, just such a question will lend interest 
to that portion of the garden; and there’s al- 
ways room to obtain a vista skyward. 


Color Is Easy: One vital problem to the 
interior decorator is simplified greatly for 
the decorator in the garden—color. Curious 
tho it may be, you can hardly go wrong on 
color. Not that certain color combinations 
aren’t particularly lovely; but left to herself, 
Nature seems never to go wrong. Combina- 
tions which sound atro- [| Turn to page 69 


COLOR PREVIEW OF SPRINGTIME 


OLOR is indeed the spice of Nature and gives the spar- 
kle to the forms of flower, and leaf, and bark, all of which 
would interest us less if they were drab, or colorless, or trans- 
parent. Such thoughts are inspired when we look at this lovely 


rate a room in orange and green, and yet many a zinnia con- 
tains these colors. As Amelia Leavitt Hill says in her article on 
this page, ““Combinations of flowers which sound atrocious, 
when described, never prove really ‘impossible. 


> >> 


picture, taken by Samuel H. Gottscho in the garden of John 
Scheepers, Inc., at Brookville, Long Island. This is a picture 
of springtime, for spring is the wedding of the seasons—a time 
when the warmth of the scarlet azaleas contrasts with the 
white of departed winter shown in the leafless dogwoods. 

If you look at the color plate under a magnifying glass you 
will see that it contains dots of blue, red, and yellow, as well 
as black. But all these dots of pigment must combine to imi- 
tate a spot in Nature. They present the vari-greens of shrubs 
and the intricate branches of the lovely Flowering Dogwood. 


Texture: What amazing textures we see in the picture before 
us! We may buy a red vase in a ten-cent store, but we can also 
buy a red-lacquer vase made in ancient China which would 
sell for thousands of dollars. Why, then, are some colors cheap 
and others exquisite? Quite often this is due to texture, which 
really means how the light strikes the object. We might almost 
say, how the object feels to our eye. The glowing color in the 
throat of the hummingbird and the gorgeous tail of the pea- 
cock aren’t definite color substances that cause our delight, 
but only the way in which the light strikes ordinary colors 
and makes them glow with an inner light. 

Color is indeed the spice of Nature and gives the sparkle to 
the forms of flower, and leaf, and bark.—A. C. H. 


Nature Seldem Errs: The artist finds some colors that de- 
cidedly do not go together, but colors of Nature seem more at 
home with each other. Few persons would dare to deco- 
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Let your 





Stillon Wagon 


also be a credit to your judgment 


Co PONTIAC’S SMART new 4-door 
station wagon is the perfect 
companion for the finest of personal 
cars. Brilliantly styled, mounted on 
a body finished in mahogany and 
white ash, it accommodates eight 
with passenger car comfort. And it 
carries a fine-car name. 


ii . . 
$ 1 ra) 1 on delivered at Pontiac, Mich. 


Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if any), optional 
equipment—white sidewall tires and acces- 
sories—extra, Prices subject to change with. 
out notice. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
















































After years of intensive re- 
search, SAN DIEGO'S weather 
won the world’s largest tele- 
scope. Atop Mt. Palomar, this 
great observatory stands as a 
Ee. monument to the near-perfect 
; weather of America’s prettiest 
= city down “where California 
Ss began and Mexico begins.” 
= Here, by a landlocked harbor 
SAN DIEGO offers perennial 
sunshine that assures warm 
winters and cool sea breezes 
: that make summers ideal. 
; You'll like SAN DIEGO'S 
climate, its scenic environ- 
ment, historic lure, modern 
development and subtropic 
loveliness. Make SAN DIEGO 
the high-light of your Pacific 
Tour this year. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address ... Room No. 435 
San Diego-California Club 
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Still Time for the Ideal 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Here's a last-minute reminder 
that you can still remember your 
friends with the ideal Christmas gift 
—a subscription to Better Homes & 
Gardens. Beautiful gift greeting cards 
like that above will be signed with 
your name and mailed in time to an- 
nounce your gift. And this attractive 
January issue will be the first of the 
colorful numbers your friends will re- 
ceive each month the year ‘round to 
remind them of your thoughtfulness. 
Special Christmas gift rates now in 
elect are: two l-year subscriptions 
for only $1.50, three for $2, or five for 
$3. Renew or extend your own sub- 
scription by including it if you wish. 
But hurry. And please indicate on 
your order if you want us to mail gift 
cards to your friends announcing the 
welcome news of a gift subscription. 





By Fleeta Brownell 


Woodroffe 





Hey, Freshman! Here are the A B 


C’s of how to plan, start,. and de- 


velop a perennial border, told step by 


step so any newcomer can understand 


Maxinc a successful perennial 
border—one that grows flowers like 
the catalogs show—is like riding a 
bicycle, making feather-light bis- 
cuits, or playing piano duets. You 
have to have a plan, know which 
are the essential steps, and get your 
timing right. After that you can add 
the flourishes, the trick riding, the 
cup of nippy cheese, the delirious 
cadenzas. 

It’s simple, no end—when you 
know how. 

But only Beginner’s Luck saved 
my first perennial border. Very new- 
ly married and with the last of my 
curtains hung, I was out eyeing our 
new 60- by 140-foot domain by the 
second week in July, and with dis- 
satisfaction. Six tomato and 12 pep- 
per plants were hiding in weeds in a 
back corner. Those, two trees which 
did wonders for us by framing the 
house, and grass—lots of grass— 
were all we had. 

But I wanted flowers—right away. 
After a pleading session with Mother 
over the telephone, she agreed to 
drive over and bring me some tall 
garden phlox that afternoon about 4. 
I went to work. 

All day long I scalped that glo- 
riously thick sod. By 4 I thought I 
was ready. I had a strip about two 
feet wide laid bare halfway across 
our lot just back of the house. The 
situation was all right—open, sunny, 
slightly sloping. As I planned it, 
this was to be the border, the front 
edge of our garden. 

But the preparation was all wrong. 
I’ve laughed since at stories of people 
going out with spoons—imagine !— 
to plant flowers their friends had 
given them. But I was almost as bad, 
making only small and shallow ba- 
sins where the phlox plants were to 
go and leaving all the soil between 
untouched. 

Mother left the phlox and advised 


plentiful waterings and a deep mulch. 
Seeing me there with sunburned 
nose, blistered hands, shoulders that 
ached stabbingly, and that hopeful 
look on my face, she thoughtfully 
postponed my gardening lessons. 

Now my phlox really was grand 
that summer, but at a needlessly 
high price. For a group of three big 
clumps transplanted with balls of 
earth I poured on seven pails of wa- 
ter every day and took all of the 
grass clippings for mulch the rest of 
the summer. I had to. With no 
humus in it to hold the moisture 
and no adequate forking up, that 
soil was as hard as auto tires and 
almost as water resistant. 

What I should have done was to 
have concentrated on biscuits and 
honey and fried chicken for supper 
that momentous day, and then led 
him out to where I wanted that 
border dug. 


**A°? is for Agitation: “A” in any 
gardening alphabet can well stand 
for a good job of aerating the soil, for 
agitating it a good foot deep with a 
spading fork. Make it tw@ spades 
deep if you’re doing it in reasonable 
stints or hiring someone. 

Remember that digging the base- 
ment had to come before sitting at 
ease before the crackling fire in your 
own living-room. Preparing the 
foundation for season after season of 
gorgeous bloom is what you’re doing 
now when you prepare the soil right. 
Ask the best gardener in your neigh- 
borhood what he or she does. You’ll 
get advice that no long-distance 
helper can equal. 

You don’t have to know anything 
much about the chemistry of soils if 
you'll just remember that all the food 
a plant gets thru its roots has to be 
taken up by them in a soil-water so- 
lution. That makes it clear, doesn’t 
it, why opening up the soil so the 
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water can enter and having humus 
in it to help hold the moisture are 
so vital? 

For a perennial border, thoro soil 
preparation is several times more im- 
portant than for a strip of annuals 
or a patch of lettuce. With those you 
can make a fresh start again.in the 
spring. But not with long-lived per- 
ennials like peonies, daylilies, and 
iris. 

If your garden site has been 
spoiled by covering with basement 
clay, you'll just have to economize 
somewhere else and buy loads of 
manure or bales of peatmoss. Get 
more of either than you really feel 
you can afford. Because, while it’s 
true that clay will grow superb flow- 
ers, it won’t until it’s pulverized and 
weathered and has enjoyed extrava- 
gant doses of humus. 


How Much Sun? The majority of 
perennials we grow like full sun, al- 
tho where midsummer temperatures 
get far up into the nineties, some 
noonday shade is relished. If you 
must decide between morning and 
afternoon sun, give your flowers the 
benefit of morning sun. 


Winter Drainage: [In the North 
you'll want to consider winter drain- 
age. Many a beginner goes too far in 
this and makes his perennial beds 
so high they’re unnecessarily dry all 
the year round. Snow banks melting 
slowly and turning into ice sheets 
are often hazards to perennial bor- 
ders. They can usually be avoided, 
tho, by laying sizable brush on the 
beds in such a way that continuous 
icy sheets can’t form. Or temporary 
drainage ditches can be opened in 
the fall. 


How Wide? The new border should 
not be more than four feet if the bor- 
der is to be worked from only one 
side, six or seven feet if accessible 
from both. Tramping on the soil is 
to be avoided at all times. 

If you’re doing the digging your- 
self or hiring it done, no strategy will 
be needed, but if you’re a woman 
and need help, then fis favorite pie 
or muffins are indicated. I’ve found 
that it also works well in some cases 
to say, “Oh, not so very wide, 30 
inches maybe,” and then enlarge— 
creep in on the lawn from 6 to 18 
inches as he goes. 

And if you’ve been dreaming of a 
wide border with luxurious masses 
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and drifts of color, just hold tight 
to your dream. Because you can 
manage very well if you plan for an 
inconspicuous service pathway at or near 
the back of your border. In our town 
we all voted it a big success when 
Miss Izanna, after fifty years of gar- 
dening, got impatient with the in- 
convenience of her wide north bor- 
der and had a line of serviceable 
stepping-stones laid in front of the 
hollyhocks that backed her magnifi- 
cent display of Regale Lilies, babys- 
breath, and delphiniums in every 
imaginable tone, from opalescent 
whites thru azures and turquoise to 
stunning dusky purples. “Pity I 
didn’t think of it before,” she says. 

If you want your border to parallel 
your hedge—and that’s a splendidly 
effective way to plant—use such a 
service path between your hedge and 
the flower border. It needn’t show 
at all from the front. It simplifies cul- 
tivating and staking, and straying 
hedge roots are found much less 
often where you’d planned for 
flowers. 


How to Shape the Border: As to 
the front line, that depends upon 
what you like, but wiggly edges 
aren’t so happy to live with as grad- 
ual curves. To lay down your garden 
hose and push and pull this about 
until you hit upon the lines you like 
best is now accepted as the most sat- 
isfactory way to get what you want. 


What Kind of Edging? There's 
constant skirmishing between those 
who want the billows of their spicy 
pinks and saucy bellflowers that edge 
their beds so prettily respected by the 
lawn mower, and those who “want a 
good lawn with no ragged edges.” 
It’s your choice. A certain amount of 
clipping is necessary, however, even 
where an edging of wood, brick, 
stone, or metal separates flowers and 
sod. Add a good grass-clipper to your 
want list; you might get it for your 
next birthday. 


Put Your Border on Paper: Oc- 
casionally someone says it’s all non- 
sense to make a map beforehand and 
then finds out later that it is much 
easier to change his mind on paper. 
And crayolas, borrowed from some 
small person’sboxandrubbed onhere 
and there to indicate the colors, will 
show you at once that Scarlet 
Oriental Poppies and old-rose holly- 
hocks will never [ Turn to page 64 





...now that J-M Home 
Insulation costs as little as 


F big folks sat where little ones 

play—on the floor—they would 
have discovered long ago that 
most uninsulated houses leak 
heat like a sieve. 

Fortunately, today, sieve-like 
houses can be made warmer and 
cozier at a surprisingly low cost. 
HEAT, which costs you money, 
need no longer leak out through 
the roof and hollow sidewalls. 


In fact, considering fuel sav- 
ings alone, you can’t afford not 
to insulate your home with Johns- 
Manville Home Insulation. 


AND NOW!! You can have J-M 

Home Insulation on convenient monthly payments. And the 
beauty of the new J-M Time Payment Plan is that it is designed, 
as nearly as possible, to help you pay for your J-M Rock Wool 
Home Insulation out of monthly fuel savings. The results have 
been a gratifying surprise to thousands of home owners whohave |) ~ 
found that Johns-Manville Home Insulation pays for itself. hy 


200,000 HOMES have been insulated with J-M Rock Wool... 





more houses than have been insulated with any similar product! . 
J-M Home Insulation Contractors are trained to do a thorough | 
job. No skimping or use of inferior materials! Right now and | 
every winter you can save up to 30% on fuel, and your house he 


/ 


can be up to 15° cooler in hottest weather every summer. 


GET THE FACTS! Mail the coupon below for the fascinating \ 
FREE book—“Comfort that Pays for Itself”. . . Learn ; 
about the new J-M Time Payment Plan. 

























Mail this Coupon... NOW! 
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If not Regular’ 


pe 


Here is hope! —if you are not quite 
regular yet balk at harsh measures. 
Lemon-and-soda is amply effective 
for many, yet is non-irritating, non- 
habit forming. 


This gentle elimination aid also 
helps keep the system normally al- 
kaline. It adds vitamin C, abundant 
in fresh lemon juice. 


First or last thing daily: 1. Squeeze 
juice of a Sunkist Lemon into tall 
glass half full of water. 2. Put half 
teaspoonful baking soda (bicar- 


Sunkist L 


TRY 


ce MO 
andSODA 








bonate) in another glass. 3. Pour 
back and forth, and drink as foam- 
ing subsides. 


Do this faithfully for ten days. See 
if you do not find your “regular” 
rule. 


Copr., 1939, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 
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METALANE...the very latest 
for the Modern Window and Door 


MetaLane is that remarkable new weatherstrip metal that 
that never loses its 


stays new as long as the house lasts... 
bright, silvery appearance... 
dizes ... never tarnishes .. 


MetaLane Weatherstrips are 
laboratory -tested for effici- 
ency.... Monarch Metal 
Weatherstrip Corp., 6344 

Etzel Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


never turns black... 
. never stains paint, woodwork or 
stone...in any climate. Your builder can buy factory- 
assembled windows, fitted with MetaLane Weatherstrip at 
the mill, at lower prices than ever before. Instruct your builder 
to write for name of nearest sash and door jobber or dealer. 


Monarch Ma ETALA NE 
WEATHERSTRIP 
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iRST COAT CONTAINS 


WOLD I ON 
COND COATS ON NEW WORK 


BUY IT IN 
THE HANDY 















““Made $16.50 and have finished only 
3 lessons,” says Mrs. Ellen V. Bailey of 
Pennsylvania. Decorate giftwares. We 


supply everything and teach you how. 
, Easy, fascinating work—full or spare 
time. Good income possible every 


oe . Noselling experience needed. Hun- 
dreds of Fireside members make good money 
right at pom — today 4 new mem- 
bership plan. It is FR Send no mone 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-A, Adrian, Mich. 





*s NEW Marigold 
=, LIMELIGHT 


All-America Bronze Medal 1940 
<n New color, soft primrose-yel- 
var low. Chrysanthemum- flowered 
ye in. across. Uniform, bushy, 
(Fy? 20-in. plants. Early (17 weeks 
from seed). More vigorous and 

ye peoaee than Early Sunshine. 
“Packet 26c; 6 Pkts. $1, postpaid. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 435 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphia 










No. 4 of a series of 6 articles on home. 


Furniture Pleasingly 


By Florence B. Terhune 


PLeasincLy placed” might 
mean the good fortune of finding an 
intriguing dinner partner on your 
right, or, as here, just a frank ap- 
praisal of good judgment in placing 
everything in the house, from the 
baby grand to the grand babies! 

If your furniture is pleasingly 
placed, your home, regardless of size 
or simplicity, should have the poise 
and suavity of its unruffled and gra- 
cious hostess when an extra guest 
arrives. It should be agreeably set- 
tled, but pliable, alive, and lived in 
without any limiting marks of stereo- 
type narrow-mindedness. 

It isn’t enough just to exercise care 
in selecting your furnishings, then 
plant them where your first inspi- 
ration moves you and leave them 
there to take root. You really have 
to give the gray matter a stir or two, 
and there’s no better stirring formula 
than our 7rial of Error. It’s simple, 
really, and it does away with the 
endless shifting about until by luck 
you strike an arrangement that satis- 
fies. Also there’s no fussing with 
those elusive little slips of paper 
drawn to scale for a floor plan. 


Tue Trial is simply a check-up 
against the common Errors, to elimi- 
nate or preclude such mistakes in 
your arrangements. 

Just as there are no two hands in 
the world alike, there are no two 
individual homes identical. Rooms 


*‘Musette,"’ Winter & Co. 


in themselves may be architecturally 
similar—but the variations in indi- 
vidual furnishings make each case 
unique. Just the same, a few general 
rules do apply to all homes, and 
with these we'll start our check-up. 

The completed room shouldn’t 
look obviously studied, even tho you 
have followed a definite pattern. Yet 
we want (as we’ve suggested in pre- 
vious articles in this series) to have 
our room a unified, harmonious 
whole. The arrangement of furni- 
ture and decorative accessories defi- 
nitely influences the final picture. 
So even if you’ve been most dis- 
criminating in selecting your be- 
longings, if your home has that fidg- 
ety air, there are still kinks in your 
furniture arrangements. 


View your room from every angle 
in putting it on trial. Judge fairly 
against your errors but learn to com- 
promise wherever the room is archi- 
tecturally difficult for your pieces. 
Rooms can be planned for living 
comfort, yet with no sacrifice of sim- 
plicity, sophistication, or originality. 

As you enter the well-organized 
room it gives you a feeling of unity. 
Yet in dissecting it you find it has 
been planned to function. Each wall 
and the furniture groupings asso- 
ciated with that side of the room 
should in themselves be a complete 
picture of balance and interest. Op- 
posite walls should balance in effect. 
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If, for example, one side wall of your 
living-room has a doorway, window, 
and bookcase, and the opposite wall 
is a solid area, then the high vertical 
lines established by the architectural 
detail on the first wall should be bal- 
anced by your furniture and wall 
decorations, giving the effect of 
equal heights opposite, else you'll 
have a feeling of mountainous 
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The new console type of piano is 


Hedrich-Blessing; White & Weber, Architects 


axe cake 


A graceful example of “identical”? grouping—the fireplace as a center, 
with identical furniture groupings on each side, gives a restful air 


heights on one side and of low plains 
on the other. A highboy, secretary, 
or similar piece will offset those high 
straight lines of doorways and win- 
dows. But if you’ve no such pieces or 
don’t want to use them on that par- 
ticular wall, build height with pic- 
tures, a mirror, or a wall-hanging 
over such lower pieces as a sofa, a 
chest of drawers, or a table and 
chair group. 


In PLANNING the average-size 
living-room, start with one main 
axis or point of interest. This is your 
most important focal point and all 
the other groupings should be of sec- 
ondary importance. Your fireplace 
may well be your point of special 
emphasis, or a span of windows with 
a lovely view. If you’ve neither, em- 
phasize your sofa grouping or what- 
ever else seems most important. 
From this starting point the other 
groupings radiate, forming a har- 
monious whole which would never 
have resulted from isolated group- 
ings not keyed to the main focal 
point. But don’t let the major group 
become so major that the lesser lights 
pay homage or are too dim in com- 
parison. The important idea behind 
this whole discussion is to help you 
to think in terms of grouping your 
furniture, not just shoving your sofa 
against a convenient wall and dot- 
ting the chairs and tables here and 
there without [ Turn to next page 


a real addition to a room. It is 
easy to place in an interesting 
manner. Never, however, should 
it be placed across a room corner 
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OLSON RUGS 


fyely REVERSIBLE Zacoze’ Zvi 
Boadloom -Any Size 




































SEND YOUR OLD ‘OME 
RUGS .. CLOTHING 


SWE” 


Write today for New FREE OLSON RUG BOOK. See all 
the rich NEW Rug Colors, Patterns — authentic Early 
American—Oriental— modern Texture and Leaf designs 
— fashionable Solid and Two-tone colors — Homespun 
Mixtures—dainty Ovals —in Actual COLORS. 


Y FAMOUS Olson Process we sort 
B merge and reclaim the valuable wool 
in all kinds of rugs, carpets and wool cloth- 
ing—shred, sterilize, card, bleach—then 
redye, respin and weave into modern 


Reversible Broadloom 
—two-sided Olson rugs that have won 
the praise of editors, women everywhere. 
It's All So Easy—y your materials are 
og up at ~— door at our expense 

y Express or Freight, rushed to factory 
and your order completed in One Week. 


Olson Rugs have a Beauty all their own 
—a deep-piled texture on both sides—a 
superior “twist’’ weave, so rich in char- 
acter—yet so amazingly inexpensive. 


Any Special Size You Want—woven 
seamless up to 16 feet wide and by any 
length—-sizes you can’t get elsewhere. 


*We Guarantee To Satisfy or re- .f) 
fund your money and pay for your §), |; 
materials.Our66th year. Over 2 mil- 
lion customers. We have no agents. 
AS A EN RE Seu 


| OLSON RUG co. 


| 2800 N. Crawford, Chicago, I11., Dept. R-24 — : 
Largest Weavers Dealing Direct with the Home 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO | <MAIL 
| Gentlemen: Yes, mail the big, New OLSON 
RUG BOOK in colors, FREE to: 


“ype 6 OUTSTANDING 
ON ADVANTAGES 


2 Weeks: TRIAL 
B ANY SIZE yoy NEED 


4 PEVERSIBLE Fop 


5 mg PATTERNS 
CHOOSE FROM 


6 OLSON’ MONEY. -BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Spring Byington, 
famous ‘‘mother”’ of 
20th Century-Fox 
“Jones Family” 
series, has Olson 
Rugs, like 2 million 
other American 
mothers. 





J Aiton nnnnnn enna ecnenceecee nce censeeneteseen | BOOK in COLORS 


—66 Pages of Rugs, Model Rooms 
and Decorating Suggestions. 
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All they did was 
MIBBLE at my 


cake! 






her “perfect”—and a perfect cook! 
But today of all days her cake failed. 

If only someone had told her the im- 
portance of choosing the right baking 
powder. That any woman who bakes 
can be more certain of success every 
time with dependable Royal. 


You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking pow- 
ders. Royal begins its work the moment 
it is stirred in the batter. Thus the ex- 
pansion of the batter is continuous and 
even. That is why Royal cakes are fine- 
grained, light,fluffy.Whytheykeeptheir 
delicious moistness and flavor longer. 

Many baking powders seem to have 
an explosive, uneven action. A greater 
part of the expansion is delayed until 
the cake is in the oven. Then rising is 
often over-rapid. It may blow the bat- 
ter full of large holes. The cake will be 
coarse...dry...crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 


STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION 
: ¥ e. rk. * aout 
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The dependable results that Royal gives 
cost about 1¢ per baking. The rest of your 
ingredients cost 30 to 40 times that much. 
Pure Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost 
more per can—but the difference per bak- 
ing between Royal and ordinary baking 
powders is only a fraction of a cent! 
Remember, Royal is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a product of 
fresh, luscious grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid “baking powder taste.” So 
ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it when- 
ever you bake. 
You'll agree it’s 
well worth the dif- 
ference in price. 


ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 101, 











Furniture Pleasingly Placed 


[ Begins on preceding page | 


rhyme or reason. Each piece should 
form an integral part of a group. 
Furniture is gregarious and functions 
best in good company. A sofa or 
chair without a companion table 
and a good lamp gives only half the 
possible comfort and pleasure for 
reading, smoking, and refreshment. 
If the family and guests are perpetu- 
ally hopping up to satisfy their 
wants, your faulty arrangements are 
responsible. 


Tere are two main classifica- 
tions of furniture or accessory group- 
ings. Any room is the happier with 
a combination of both. 

1. The identical or bisymmetrical 
group (see photograph on page 51) 
consists of a main center piece and 
identical subordinate motifs on 
either side. An example is a fireplace 
as the central point and a pair of 
identical love-seats, one on either 
side. Another—a sofa with twin 
tables and chairs on either end. Ina 
similar but smaller medium there’s 
your ubiquitous console dish with 
a candlestick at each end. Identical 
groupings, of course, aren’t limited 
in the number of pieces involved, 
but, as the photograph illustrates, 
the treatment on each side of the 
main piece is always exactly the 
same. This type of grouping, if not 
overdone, gives stability and restful- 
ness to a room. But an entire room 
arranged according to this pattern 
becomes formal and lacking in flexi- 
bility. 

2. To counteract the regularity of 
all bisymmetrical groupings, we in- 
troduce our second type, known as 
optical or asymmetrical balance. Here 
again we’ve one dominant feature 
for the center, but different treat- 
ments on either side. (See again the 
fireside grouping on page 51.) Tho 
not alike, the two side groupings 
should be selected with a feeling for 
balance thru equalization of weight 
and interest. Take the fireplace 
again for the center. On one side try 
a large lounge chair and companion 
table, on the other a love-seat and 
small table or two smaller chairs 
and table. Notice how the mass effect 
of one grouping equals that of the 
other, allowing no listing to one side 
or the other from an overburden of 
cargo. 

Should one side grouping be too 
light in bulk effect to counteract the 
other, use the seesaw principle of 
giving the smaller child more board 
for balance. In other words, place 
the lighter piece farther from the 
center and it immediately adds more 
emphasis and weight to the lighter 
side. That’s a valuable principle, 
incidentally, to remember when 
you’re arranging accessories of dif- 
ferent sizes on a mantel shelf or table. 


So MUCH is then decided—that 
your room is to be a harmonious 
whole with opposite walls balancing, 
and that you’re going to use both bi- 
symmetrical and asymmetrical 
groups. Now start by placing (or just 
imagining it in mental review) your 


largest pieces—if possible against 
the largest wall areas. And here’s 
the cardinal rule of all room arrange- 
ments: Keep all straight, large pieces 
—such as sofas, bookcases, desks, up- 
right pianos, bureaus, sideboards, 
and china cabinets—parallel or at 
right angles to the wall, not cutting 
diagonally across the corner of the 
room nor pulled out at a slanting 
angle. We suggest you study the fur- 
niture placing in the Mason home 
on pages 34, 35, and 36. Be forth- 
right with these important and 
straight-lined pieces, giving them 
the space that’s justly theirs. Such 
pieces placed cater-cornered de- 
stroy the structural lines of your de- 
sign by opposing the direction of the 
walls which outline the room. In- 
stead of making your room “‘cozy,” 
they leave it restless and uneasy. 


lr YOU'RE a devotee of the cater- 
corner club, you’re bound to put up 
a stiff argument, but if you'll be 
sport enough to join my team for a 
week’s trial of moving your desks, 
piano, bureaus, beds, sofas, and such 
parallel to the wall or at right an- 
gles (which is really parallel to the 
right-angle wall), P’ll wager you'll 
be on my side forever! Use your 
curved-arm or curved-back chairs 
and a small table or two turned at 
easy angles for variety. Neither the 
semi-circular sofa nor the corner 
cupboard made to coincide with the 
corners of the room is included in 
this discussion. Once you become ac- 
customed to this straightened back- 
bone in your room, you’ll never be 
able to stand the fidgetiness of cater- 
corner haphazardness again. 

Furthermore, few rooms can af- 
ford to waste those several feet of 
floor space of the three-cornered well 
made by placing furniture diagon- 
ally across corners. 


Tue majority of rooms are over- 
crowded with both furniture and ac- 
cessories. Space is a blessed relief 
both to you and the furniture. Space 
enhances your room and allows the 
various pieces to assert themselves as 
individuals rather than appearing 
wedged ineffectively in the crowd. 
If there isn’t a real functional or 
decorative need for everything in 
the room, then it’s high time to start 
weeding. I don’t mean to be Spar- 
tan, but there are too many of us 
with cluttered, restless rooms when 
we've the makings of beautiful, 
quiet ones that would make the good 
man regret a single night he had to 
work late at the office. 

In distributing the weight and 
masses (caused by furniture bulk) 
evenly around the room, remember 
that color and pattern add consid- 
erable emphasis and importance. A 
large chair in a dull solid color 
doesn’t give any more weight or in- 
terest, figuratively speaking, than 
the smaller one of bright hue or bold 
pattern. This is also a factor to con- 
sider in asymmetrical balance. You 
can always count on color and pat- 
tern to tip the scales against somber 
bulk. You’ll not have all your bril- 
liance on one side, of course, nor all 
the actual weightiness on the other 


any more than you'll place all the 
high pieces on one wall and all low 
lines directly opposite. 


Try to intermingle straight and 
curved lines. The interplay is pleas- 
ant. As we said in our previous ar- 
ticle on furniture selection ( Novem- 
ber, 1939 ), all straight lines in any 
room are boring and all curves dis- 
concerting, but the combination 
stimulates interest. 

Be sure you’ve arranged at least 
one major group for easy conversa- 
tion, with other chairs readily ac- 
cessible to accommodate the extra 
guests without turning the house 
topsy-turvy. 

If your sofa is at right angles to 
the fireplace, guard against letting 
it back up too close to the entrance 
of your room. Furniture backed to 
the approach gives one a sense of 
having to climb something before 
being comfortably seated. 

In this era of adequate artificial 
lighting, it’s no longer necessary nor 
acceptable to locate a lone lamp 
table in the middle of the room; in 
fact, be sure nothing blocks a free 
and easy passage thru the room. Also 
avoid arrangements that make win- 
dows inaccessible, keep doors from 
closing, and present stumbling blocks 
for sensitive shins. 


Take a pencil and paper and do 
a little rough drawing. You’ll be sur- 
prised at the number of steps you 
waste zigzagging around chairs 
placed in the way of passage. Make a 
simple floor plan and block in the 
furniture, then a dotted line tracing 
your steps thru the house. How 
many extra curves do you discover? 
A straight line, remember, is the 
shortest path between two points. 

Should you have the good fortune 
to own a baby grand piano, you also 
have the problem of making it dove- 
tail into your room. The best solu- 
tion is to line it up with the straight 
side to the wall. This takes less space 
and leaves the curved side of the 
piano as a foil for a small chair 
and table, which can usually be 
used to advantage. If you place it 
in a corner with the keyboard ex- 
posed to view, it usually becomes too 
dominant a note in the room, dwarf- 
ing everything else. We want impor- 
tant groupings, but usually not one 
intrusive master controlling the 
situation. 

Upright pianos of the older order 
never have added much beauty. 
Give them as inconspicuous a loca- 
tion as possible. The new console 
type is much more adaptable and 
fits well into the scheme of things. 


Lers swing now to the dining- 
room. Here there’s not much devia- 
tion possible in arrangement. Your 
server or sideboard nearest the pan- 
try door is convenient. At least two 
chairs should be drawn up to the 
table; four are even better. A table 


‘isolated in the center with chairs 


scattered about looks as if you are 
expecting the Ladies Aid for a meet- 
ing. In the smaller room a table with 
an end to the wall is a smart idea— 
particularly so if [ Turn to page 69 
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DENS. 





Creole Shrimp and Rice 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


2 pounds fresh 4 stalks celery, 


shrimp, or three chopped 
534-ounce cans 2 tablespoons 
1 bay leaf salad oil 


1 No. 2% can 
(314 cups) 


tomatoes 


1 stalk celery, 
cut in pieces 
14 teaspoon pick- 


ling spice 2 bay leaves 

1 tablespoon 1 sprig thyme 
vinegar Salt and pepper 

1 large onion, Dash of Tabasco 
chopped sauce 

1 clove garlic, 2 cups rice, 
minced cooked 


Wash shrimp; cover with boiling 
water; add 1 bay leaf, 1 stalk celery, 
pickling spice, and vinegar; cook 15 
to 20 minutes. Drain; cover with 
cold water; remove shells and dark 
line from shrimp. Brown onion, gar- 
lic, and celery in salad oil; add to- 
matoes, seasonings, and Tabasco 
sauce. Cook 40 minutes. Add shrimp, 
and cook 10 minutes. Shape rice 
mold, hollowing center. Fill with 
Creole Shrimp. Serves 6 to 8. 


Barbecued Veal 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


11% pounds veal 1 cup canned 


steak, 1-inch tomatoes 
thick 1 small clove 
2 large onions, garlic 
sliced 1 bay leaf 
2 green peppers, 1 teaspoon 
chopped minced parsley 


1 red-pepper pod Salt and pepper 


\{ cup flour 

Cut veal in serving pieces; brown 
in hot fat; remove and keep warm. 
Brown onion, green pepper, and 
red pepper; add flour and blend. 
Add remaining ingredienfs; cook 
20 minutes. Add veal; season with 
salt and pepper. Add small amount 
of water. Cover and simmer 1 hour. 
Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. H. E. Fulling- 
ton, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Batter Bread 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


1 cup corn meal 2 cups milk 


2 cups milk 3 beaten egg 

1 teaspoon salt yolks 

1 teaspoon baking 3 stiff-beaten 
powder egg whites 


2 tablespoons 
melted shorten- 
ing or salad oil 


Cook corn meal and 2 cups milk 
until consistency of mush. Remove 
from heat; add salt, baking powder, 
shortening, and 2 cups milk. Add egg 
yolks and fold in egg whites. Bake in 
greased baking dish in moderate 
oven (325°) 30 minutes. Serves 6. 


Pecan Pie 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


3 beaten eggs 
1 cup brown 


1 cup pecan 
halves 


sugar 1 teaspoon va- 

1 cup light nilla extract 
corn sirup 1 unbaked 
pie shell 


[ The Meals Appear on Page 39 | 


Beat eggs and sugar; add remain- 
ing ingredients and pour into un- 
baked pie shell. Bake in slow oven 
(300°) 1 hour. Makes one 9-inch pie. 


Jambalaya 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 large onion, Few drops Ta- 


sliced basco sauce 
1 green pepper, 2 tablespoons 
chopped flour 
4 stalks celery, 1 8-ounce can 
chopped tomato sauce 
1 clove garlic, 2 cups diced, 
minced cooked chicken 
1 teaspoon minced 2 cups chicken 
parsley stock 
1 cup chopped 1 cup rice 
ham 1 cup canned or 
Y cup fat fresh shrimp 


Salt and pepper 
Dash of thyme 


10 oysters, if 
desired 


Lightly brown onion, green pep- 
per, celery, garlic, parsley, and ham 
in hot fat. Add seasonings, Tabasco 
sauce, and flour; blend. Add tomato 
sauce, chicken, and chicken stock. 
Cook rice in boiling, salted water; 
rinse and drain. Combine rice with 
first mixture; place in greased bak- 
ing dish; cover and bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 20 minutes. Add shrimp 
and oysters; continue baking 15 
minutes. Serves 8.— Theresa M. Less- 
meister, Peru, Illinois. 


Corn Pudding 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 No. 2 can 2 slightly 
(2% cups) beaten eggs 
cream-style 2 tablespoons 
corn melted butter 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons 
14 teaspoon sugar 
pepper 34 cup milk, 
scalded 


Combine ingredients; bake in 
greased baking dish in moderate 
oven (350°) until firm, about 45 
minutes. Serves 6.—Mrs. Eunice 
Lester, Dublin, Georgia. 


Baked Red Snapper 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


3-pound red 1 No. 2 can 
snapper (21% cups) 

5 tablespoons tomatoes 
butter 1 small green 

Salt and pepper pepper, 

1 medium-size chopped 
onion, sliced 1 pimiento, 

2 or 3 stalks chopped 
celery, diced 2 lemons, 

sliced 


Have whole fish cleaned. Rinse 
in salt water. Melt butter in roasting 
pan; spread over fish. Season with 
salt and pepper; roll in flour. Place 
in roaster. Combine remaining in- 
gredients, except lemon. Spread 
over fish. Add lemon slices and 
enough water to barely cover bot- 
tom of roaster. Bake in hot oven 
(400°) 30 to 45 minutes; baste with 
sauce every 15 minutes. Carefully 
remove to platter. Garnish with 
fresh lemon slices. Serves 6. 
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But remember —there is 
a difference in tuna—and 
you want tuna like this! 


You'll see the difference —taste it, too! As you 
open the can, notice how evenly cut, how smooth-grained 
Del Monte Tuna is. Firm, yet it flakes at the touch of 
your fork. And take note of that fresh, inviting color. 


No need to explain Del Monte packs only the smaller, 
more tender tuna—caught in deep Pacific Ocean waters 
—canned in Del Monte’s own seaside kitchens. 


As for convenience—two delightful styles! Solid Pack 
—all the name suggests. And Shredded — grand for cro- 
quettes, hors d’oeuvres, sandwiches, etc. Both delicious. 


JUST BE SURE YOU GET 


Dol Morte 


FOR FINER FLAVOR IN EVERY TUNA TREAT YOU SERVE 
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~ 
NO ONE EVER 


TOLD ME! 











It’s not a pleasant thought—but 
suppose your home should burn 
tonight! Are you prepared? Of 


course, you have insurance. But 
do you realize your policy states 
that a complete list of destroyed 
and damaged property must be 
given before payment can be 
made? 

It’s easy to make such a list 
before fire strikes. But it is almost 
impossible afterward! Get this free 
Household Inventory Booklet. It 
helps you by suggesting often-for- 
gotten items. It helps you list 
property—room by room. Send 
the coupon for this booklet. Make 
a list, and keep it safe. It will save 
you time and money when you 





have a fire! 


4 
Tue AMERICAN | 
INsuRANCE GrouP | 
Dept. 1620 

15 Washington St. | 
Newark, | * | 
Without charge or obli- | 

ation, Pe send me your 
fousehold Inventory | 
Booklet. | 
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State 

















You'll enjoy Burpee’s Red Giant 
Radishes, iceberg Lettuce, .<)°4)}4 

Goldinhart Carrots, Red G 

Ball Beets, garden fresh-- 

save money, too. Special: 
= F agptns may Jn y=e,} NY j wy 
‘or 10c--send dime ay! ean 

Seed Catalog FREE. “ax vain 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 295 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 









Of Course 


[ Begins on page 42 | 


tirely his fault. Honestly, now, aren’t 
you mad at the wrong party, Judy? 
I think the true difficulty is that 
you don’t understand your parents, 
particularly your father. I suppose 
being the father of a 16-year-old girl 
is one of the most wonderful experi- 
ences a man can have. Yesterday 
you were a kid, all legs and angles. 
Overnight you’ve become a pretty 
young woman, and your father is so 
proud of you and of your popularity 
he can hardly contain himself. It 
would amaze you to know how 
many times he thinks of you during 
the day, and with what pride and 
tenderness. 
- It’s only because he loves you so 
much that he wants to keep that 
eager, happy, excited look in your 
eyes from changing to hurt bitter- 
ness or hard recklessness. And he 
knows that no 16-year-old girl is 
going to keep her shining immacu- 
lateness very long sitting around a 
beer shack until 2 or 3 in the morn- 
ing, waiting for a drunken escort to 
get ready to take her out for a road- 
side scuffle. 


Your father knows how hard 
“swell” fellows will try to get a girl 
to do things for which, if she does 
them, they despise her. He knows 
how easily the life of this lovely little 
daughter, so precious to him, could 
be spoiled by a careless lad. 

That’s why your father was so in- 
censed the other night when your 
escort showed how little he was to 
be trusted. All you’ve told me, Judy, 
only proves what excellent parents 
you have and what a lucky girl you 
are: They want you to have a good 
time—that’s obvious. All you need 
to do to go on having it is to play 
fair with them. 

But that means, you'll retort, giv- 
ing up the “swell” fellow and pos- 
sibly others who, like him, don’t 
live up to their bond. You think if 
the word gets around, “‘swell’’ fel- 
lows will leave you alone. You’re 
saying to yourself that you’d rather 
put up with anything than have that 
happen. 

I agree with you that your escort 
meant no harm, that he was prob- 
ably merely thoughtless. But he was 
thoughtless, he was selfish, he acted 
like a boor. If you condone this, you 
encourage him to act as badly, if not 
worse, next time he takes you or 
another girl out. And that, Judy, is 
putting a pretty low valuation upon 
your company and upon your sex. 


You need only glance into the 
numerous beer shacks and cheap 
night spots to see how many girls 
are doing just that today. They’re 
not only destroying their own good 
times; they’re encouraging boys in 
wasteful, destructive habits. A young 
businesswoman said to me the other 
day: “‘The fellows don’t ask you to 
go to dinner any more, or to a movie, 
or dancing, or anything you’d enjoy. 
They take you to a beer shack, and 
there you sit all evening, watching 
them get swizzled. And you’re sup- 
posed to be grateful.” 

A pretty, intelligent girl from an 


You Want to Be Popular 


excellent home, starting to a dance 
at her city’s most exclusive country 
club, remarked co her mother that 
she would be lucky if she got out of 
the bar for one dance during the 
evening. 

Is it fun for the girls? They say it 
isn’t. And it’s certainly not good for 
the boys. Then isn’t it pretty dumb 
to put up with it? 


I KNOW a girl who laid down the 
law, early in her high-school career, 
that a date must be fun for her or 
she’d pass it up. No boy got the 
chance to spoil more than one eve- 
ning for Jane. The queer thing is 
her stand didn’t drive them away. 








KITCHENS 


Weve given up trying to keep 
this fellow Geerlings out of Better 
Homes @ Gardens. He insists on 
popping up with so many good ideas 
we can’t resist letting those ideas 
pop out in print. 

This time he’s dissertating about 
KITCHEN PLANNING, and the 
feature is scheduled for next month’s 
BHS&G. As with the other features 
he’s concocted, you won’t want to 
miss it. 








Young men plotted and schemed to 
obtain the pleasure of her company. 

Recently a chap who knew he was 
in Jane’s black book called her 
mother on the phone, and from that 
good-natured lady succeeded in 
wangling an invitation to a party 
Jane was giving. Such a going-over 
as Jane gave her mother when she 
heard about it. 

*“Mother, he knows I don’t want 
him! He comes to a party pie-eyed, 
makes a spectacle of himself, and 
spoils things for everyone else. I’ve 
said I won’t put up with it, and 
I won’t!” 

“I’m sorry, dear,” apologized her 
mother meekly. “I didn’t realize. 
Well, I got you into it, I guess it’s 
up to me to get you out of it.” So 
she called the young man and told 
him as gently as she could that she’d 
spoken out of turn in proffering the 
invitation. 


SELFISH of Jane? Hardboiled? 
Call it that if you like. But I say 
Jane is doing a good turn to all the 
young men in her set by making fair 
conduct on their part the price of her 
company. And you'll be interested 
to know, Judy, that she has more 
dates than any girl in her crowd. 

‘Jane is fun,” the boys say. Of 
course she is. Jane won’t bother with 
a date unless it’s going to be fun. 

It’s characteristic of the average 
male, Judy, that he’ll take advantage 
of any weakness in the female. (Vice 
versa, too, in case there are males 
listening in!) And doesn’t it seem 
pretty weak to say in effect, “Go 


ahead, disregard my wishes, ruin 
my evening, get me in bad with my 
parents, drink until you get sick in 
my presence, only ask me out again 
for more of the same’? 

Use your head, Judy, and your 
backbone! If you and all the other 
girls your age made it plain that you 
don’t care to date unless your escorts 
act like gentlemen, you’d insure 
good times for yourselves and be do- 
ing your boy friends a real favor. 


You ask me how to make your par- 
ents have confidence in your friends. 
There’s only one way. 

I know a 16-year-old girl who is 
just as I imagine you to be—pretty, 
impulsive, impatient of restraint. 
Her father, like yours, thinks Edith 
is the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened and used to view all young 
males with deep suspicion. The first 
time John took Edith out he had to 
pass a cross-examination and make 
as many promises as a candidate. 

But look what happened! John 
made a point of getting Edith home 
exactly on schedule. Every promise 
he made he carried out. He seems as 
anxious as her parents that nothing 
should happen to mar the eager 
freshness which makes a 16-year-old 
girl just about the loveliest thing in 
this world. Result? Edith’s parents 
swear by John. They never worry a 
minute about Edith, as long as she is 
with him. John has won their confi- 
dence the right way, by deserving it. 


Dowrt be afraid to have some 
standards, Judy, and to stick to 
them! Don’t trade your principles 
in for a little cheap popularity. 

It’s the girl who stands for noth- 
ing who’s left holding the bag. Her 
hard, disillusioned eyes tell of many 
unlovely evenings endured because 
she thought them the price of popu- 
larity, only to find that she had 
bought nothing but the contempt of 
men and the scorn or pity of women. 

Take the other road, Judy. It’s the 
one where smart girls belong. 


Your friend and well-wisher, 


Last Call 


Huerry, Hurry, Herry! 








(SIFT-BUYERS! Song-lovers! 
Here’s your last chance before 
Christmas to get your copies of 
“Christmas Reverie,” that haunting 
ballad written especially for Better 
Homes © Gardens families and fea- 
tured in the December issue. 

Sheet-music copies for piano and 
voice, with their colorful covers, 
happily fill that need for last-min- 
ute gifts. Or, send copies of ““Christ- 
mas Reverie” instead of cards to 
your dearest friends. 

But hurry—get your copies NOW. 
Ifnot at your musicstores, send 25c(or 
$1 for 5 copies) to Dept. 7201, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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See Cooks’ Reund Table of Endorsed Recipes, Pages 





43 and 44 


Speedy Spaghetti Dinner 


HITS THE 


Ar LAST we’ve found it—a grand 
Spaghetti Dinner that takes no long 
simmering, just 45 minutes to gain 
its subtle blend of flavoring. It’s our 
current Dish of the Month, $5 prize- 
winner in the Cooks’ Contest for 
Macaroni-Noodle-Spaghetti Dishes 
and Tempting First-Course Favor- 
ites announced last July. Its author- 
cook, Mrs. George T. Laughlin, of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, christens it 
“Trish-Italian Spaghetti Dinner.” 
Seems that since the family was that 
way about spaghetti but couldn’t 
quite go the lusty Italian flavors, she 
varied the seasonings and developed 
this delectable half-breed. Meet it 
on page 43. 

Strong competitors in the Cooks’ 
Contest were the 20 $1 Honor Roll 
winners. We Tasters and Testers 
especially approved Italian Casse- 
role, a peppy dinner-in-a-dish with 
a blend of cheeses; Macaroni Scal- 
lop that’s a Friday special teaming 
up macaroni and salmon; Fruit Cup 
that surprisingly adds white mint 
candy to a fruit ensemble; January 
Fruit Salad of orange, grapefruit, 
and celery stuffed with cheese; 
Shrimp Appetizer offered up on 
shells; Roquefort Rolls, cheesy and 
dipped into walnut meats; and 
Grapefruit and Crab-Meat Cock- 
tail, different and delicious. Turn to 
pages 43 and 44 for these winners. 


Honor Roll 


Mrs. Paul J. Alford, Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. James W. Candle, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Anita Coyous, Fairmont, Minn. 

Mrs. J. Edward Forrestal, Ivesdale, 
Ill. ° 

Isabell Hayes, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Bruce Hood, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mrs. David Hunter, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. J. V. LaMore, Portland, Ore. 

Theresa M. Lessmeister, Peru, Ill. 

Mrs. A. W. Liedtke, Ames, Ia. 

Mrs. T. A. Lofgren, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Weldon Lundgren, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mary A. Martin, Bellevue, Pa. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell, Leominster, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Frank Mitchell, Big Pine, Calif. 

M. M. Nelson, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. Harold Parks, Alton, Ill. 

Mrs. G. W. Remsen, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Mary E. Volk, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Wise, Cedar Rap- 


ids, lowa 


Fresh-Fruit Pie Festival— 
Enter Here! 


Or mayhap it’s Sandwiches you’re 
a wizard with. Either way, this is 
your contest, opening now, closing at 
midnight, January 31, with first 
prize of $5 and 20 prizes of $1 each. 
In the Fresh-Fruit Pie division we'll 
welcome anything that can be so 
classified, whether it has a single or 
double crust, whether made from 
flake cereal, cooky or cracker 
crumbs, or a good pastry recipe. As 
a reminder, here are fruits in sea- 


its 
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JACK-POT 


son: raspberries, gooseberries, late 
strawberries, early blueberries, cher- 
ries, peaches, fresh apricots. Use 
them in combination if you like. 

Teamed with Fresh-Fruit Pies in 
the contest are Sandwiches Un- 
limited. Picnic sandwiches, broiled- 
steak sandwiches, indoor whole- 
meal sandwiches, and dainty tea- 
time affairs—they’re all in the run- 
ning. Any bread, any filling, for any 
occasion. 

And remember, the winners of 
these 21 prizes, if they specify in their 
recipes one or more of the products adver- 
tised in this or in the past six issues of 
Better Homes & Gardens, will receive 
a package of each advertised product 
they mention, the Better Homes & 
Gardens Certificate of Endorsement, 
and six copies of the endorsed recipe. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one 
side of the paper. Send but one recipe 
at a time and mark it “‘January Fresh- 
Fruit Pie Recipe” or “January Sand- 
wich Recipe.”’ 

2. Give measurements in /evel cups, 
tablespoons, and teaspoons, never in 
heaping or scant measurements. 

3. Be sure to specify in your recipe 
the brand names of the nationally known 
food products you use as ingredients— 
products available everywhere. We 
must know them so we can test your 
recipe with the same brands you use. 

4. Include 50 to 100 words about 
the history or origin of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the 
property of Better Homes & Gardens. 

6. Contest closes midnight, Jan- 
uary 31. 

7. Address the recipes you enter to 
7401 Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Meet the 
Macaroni Family 


Extra! EXTRA! All about 
delectable new ways of offering 
up macaroni, noodles, and 
spaghetti! ‘Cooks’ Round Ta- 
ble News” this month is full to 
poppin’ with them. Spaghetti 
goes into a huddle in a ring 
with a tempting salmon filling, 
gets together with chili and 
meat balls for another rib- 
sticker, combines with corned 
beef in a casserole, rolls up in 
ham slices for a baked dish. 

There’s a scheme for Spanish 
Noodles, a quick casserole of 
noodles and canned soup, a 
noodle-crab-meat company af- 
fair, and foolproof fried noodles. 
Macaroni steps out in a savory 
souffié, turns up in a tuna cas- 
serole, makes a hit in a new sort 
of salad. 

For “Macaroni Family Spe- 
cials” send 4 cents in stamps to 
Better Homes & Gardens, 8201 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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MIND YOUR 


P's AND Q's ON l-- , 


Of course you hope your new sheets will 
wear. But mind your P’s and Q's... de- 
mand proof! Take time to read the Pequot 
guarantee. It assures you that every Pequot 
surpasses U. S. Government standards. 
Among four generations of housewives, 
Pequot wear has been a national tradi- 
tion. Scientific tests now confirm it! 





P vain @ < 
MIND YOUR 
P’s AND Q’s ON 


Pequot saves you extra motions! Note the 
tabs that tell the size. These handy little 
“sheet finders” project to tell you which 
sheets you want, without fumbling. Also, 
Pequots have an exclusive double tape 
selvage which adds extra wear. Thus 
Pequot, old in fame, keeps in step with 
your modern life. 








MIND YOUR — 7 Y 
P’s AND Q's 

four eyes will be attracted instantly by 
the rich, linen-like appearance of 
Pequots. But let your fingers, too, sense 
the woven-in firmness and smoothness of 
Pequots. This is no mere surface luxury. 
Pequots spread smoothly—do not wrinkle 
easily—look immaculately trim. They give 
you real, lasting luxury. 


MIND YOUR 
P's AND Q's ON 


During the White Sales, you'll find 
Pequots at special low prices. But it takes 
more than price to make a bargain! Ap- 
preciation of your Pequot purchase will 
grow as the years pass. You'll want 
Pequots again! Because they are genuine 
bargains, Pequots have become by far the 
most popular sheets in America, 


YY 7, te~ 


PEQUOT 


SHEETS AND PILLOW 





CASES 

















(COLD? 


YOU HAVE 
NO IDEA 
HOW MUCH 
BETTER 
| FEEL 


} 


= 
ie 7 


Ith Great FoR 
RELIEF OF COLD SYMPTOMS 


Don't trifle with a Cold! For a deep-seated 
cold, Be Wise—See Your Doctor. 

—but for the first symptoms; a "scratchy"’ 
throat or that stuffed-up, "‘grippy" feeling, 
take Alka-Seltzer and see how much better 
it makes you feel. 

Remember—Alka-Seltzer with its buffer- 
protected pain relieving properties can bring 
welcome effective relief from the misery of 
cold-symptoms. At All Drug Stores. 


%, 

















FACTORY 
PRICES 


The BELMAR—6 Rooms 
and Bath (Materials) 

Buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at lowest wholesale prices. Ready- 
Cut saves 30% in labor, 18% in 
building costs. Brings savings of 
modern production methods to home building. 
Becntiful exteriors, attractive modern features and 
snillul'v arranged floor plans mean more comfort 
and ics ‘vork for the housewife. 
Write {« NEW BOOK OF HOME PLANS 
FREE tf y°u live in Iowa and Iili- 
nots. (Other states send 10c to 
cover mailing costs.) Brings you 
very latest home designs; money- 
saving buliding information; mod- 
el interior plans, etc. 


W 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 





1862 Case Street, Davenport, 













SWEET 


a, World-famed--6 favorite 7. 
colors, scarlet-cerise, #7 COLor< 
brilliant rose, toventen Rs 





At Home With Walt Disney 


[ Begins on page 13 ] 


terial as much as possible. Few real- 
ize what a great wealth of beautiful 
shrubs, trees, and plants there are, 
right on these hillsides. We have 
wild yucca growing on the place. 
They’re beautiful in bloom—almost 
fairylike. Then we have all kinds of 
fruit trees—orange, fig, lemon, peach 
—they bear great big delicious 
peaches, best I ever ate. 

“No matter where people live, 
they can use native plant material. 
I don’t like formal gardens. I like 
wild Nature. One of these days I’m 
going to lay out a miniature ranch, 
so Dianne can have a lot of fun rid- 
ing her Shetland pony along a little 
trail, and pretend it’s a real ranch. 
I’m even going to have a patch of 
alfalfa for the pony. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got two iron deer 
on the place. I found ’em in a curio 
shop. Supposed to be terribly old- 
fashioned, you know—that’s what 
makes ’em interesting. Mrs. Disney 
couldn’t see what I wanted with iron 
deer—just the wilderness instinct in 
me, I guess.” 


* * * 


Anp here is a good place for a few 
paragraphs about the fascinating 
way the studio’s drawings and paint- 
ings of the animals and characters 
are melted into the actions of the 
complete picture you see. 

First, story conferences decide on 
continuity and action; artists make 
sketches illustrating continuity from 
beginning to end; and this is turned 
over to a director. 

Next come a musical score and 
rough timing. Then come the ani- 
mators—each assigned certain se- 
quences. As the animators draw the 
important points of action, assistants 
follow thru to complete the action. 
The artists all work with transparent 
paper on an illuminated drawing 
board—so that after one drawing is 
completed, a second piece of paper 
can be placed right on top of it, and 
the new drawing raised just enough 
to make the movement smooth and 
natural-looking. 

Animators’ drawings are traced 
onto sheets of celluloid and painted 
on reverse side in color by girl assist- 
ants. The purpose of this is to make 
possible superimposing the cellu- 
loid over a scenic background, cre- 
ating a composite picture which 
gives the illusion of the character 
working in a stage setting. 


CrLLuLorps are set up under a 
“multiplane” camera and each 
frame photographed individually. 
When the completed film is pro- 
jected, 16 slightly different pictures 
are shown for a foot of film. In addi- 
tion to the celluloids, there are 
drawings for the thousands of back- 
grounds. 

It’s possible to record orchestral 
background before the picture is 
completed. The animator makes his 
characters move at the predeter- 
mined tempo at which the orchestra 
plays. When recording, each musi- 


cian wears a headphone in which he 
hears the beat which controls his 
playing. 

Dialog, tho, is usually decided 
upon in story conference, and is re- 
corded ahead of animation. The 
sound track is then given to the cut- 
ting department where an analysis 
is made and a graph prepared show- 
ing, in terms of single frames of film, 
the length of words and intervals be- 
tween. This guides the animators. 


In “PINOCCHIO,” when Jiminy 
Cricket hops into Geppetto’s work- 
shop and spies the little marionette, 
he exclaims, ““A puppet!”’ The chart 
shows the animator the number of 
frames required for this dialog. The 
artist makes the same number of 
drawings in sequence in which the 
lips of Jiminy move to form the 
dialog—with accompanying body 
movements. 

Often sound effects are similarly 
handled. For example, when Pinoc- 





Animals vs. 
Human Beings 


Walt Disney, in an interview 
with the author: 

“In one way, you know, ani- 
mals are superior to human 
beings. People try to change 
Nature to conform to their own 
queer notions. Animals don’t 
—they adapt themselves to 
Nature. You never saw a wil- 
derness wrecked by animals. 

“Why do human beings, as 
soon as they move into a place, 
declare war on the birds, ani- 
mals, fish, and wildlife of all 
kinds? Why do they declare 
war on natural shrubs and 
flowers, the rivers and moun- 
tains, the fields and forests? 
They make a mess of things by 
destroying the balance of Na- 
ture. They strip the land of 
trees and start soil washing 
into the ocean. You never see 
animals do that. The beaver 
even helps Nature to keep wa- 
ter where it is by building 
innumerable dams. At the same 
time, man, who is alleged to be 
far more intelligent, does just 
the opposite. He straightens 
and deepens streams so the 
water will get to the bigger 
streams more quickly and in- 
crease floods. Can you beat it?” 


AtHome With Walt Disney 
begins on page 13 











chio is given life, he wriggles his fin- 
gers, stretches his legs, and promptly 
goes into a jig on Geppetto’s work- 
table. In his enthusiasm he loses his 
balance and falls to the floor with a 
crash. Trailing him to the floor are 
articles he has knocked from’ the 
table. 

The problem of synchronizing 
such a sound effect to a picture al- 


ready made would be difficult 
Therefore, the recording of this 
sound effect was made first, and the 
drawings synchronized. This pre- 
serves realism. 


* * * 


More Disney ‘“‘Wonderlands” 
are on the way—a dozen years’ work 
is laid out ahead of the studio. Al- 
ready made is ““The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,”” music by Dumas, with 
Leopold Stokowski, the renowned 
orchestra leader, directing (one of 
the “big name” exceptions in Dis- 
ney’s operations). And—of all things 
—Mickey Mouse taking the title 
role! And then there’s “Bambi,” a 
story offering Disney his greatest op- 
portunity in animating wildlife. (It 
features a little deer and a friendly 
skunk!) So enthusiastic are these 
young men in the rambling studio 
that they are also thinking about 
Stravinski’s ‘‘Petroushka” Suite, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” and other 
things ranging from the classical to 
the ridiculous. 





Tuis slim young man (he’s only 


38), who is “Walt” to everyone of 


his employees—from gardener to 
top executive—works just as hard 
as any of them. He still eats lunch, 
most of the time, at a hamburger 
stand near the office. His personality 
permeates every corner of the stu- 
dios. He mingles with his people 
and knows them personally. He is a 
great stimulation and incentive to 
his artists. Success, and many awards 
and honorary degrees, haven’t 
spoiled him. He never loses his bal- 
ance. 

Perhaps it’s because Walt began 
life in humble circumstances. One 
of his first jobs was delivering the 
Kansas City Star—rain, shine, or 
blizzard. Later he moved with his 
parents to a farm near Marceline, 
Missouri, where he picked up his 
Nature lore and his great love for 
wildlife. 

By the way, most of the large re- 
ceipts from his pictures go back into 
new ideas and equipment and in 
generous bonuses and insurance poli- 
cies to his employees. He took his 
entire force of 800 and their spouses 
or best friends to the Lake Norcon- 
ian Club for an outing, after “Snow 
White”’ had been released, as a ges- 
ture to show his appreciation for its 
success. 


Anp on the home side—‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Disney are just swell parents- 
that’s a fact,”’ said one of his asso- 
ciates at the studio. ““They are de- 
voted to their children and have a 
wonderful family life. They don’t go 
in for any hifalutin’ psychological! 
frills, but are such wise and under- 
standing parents that they know in- 
stinctively what to do.” 

Withal he is an artist in a fine 
sense, telling stories in a new me- 
dium, and paving the way for new 
delights of entertainment—delights 
of which we can’t even dream. 
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this 
1 the 
pee Geat-Gland Staff: We don’t remember when the people of a nation 
have become so excited over anything as they have over Thiamine Hydro- 
chloride (Vitamin B, to you!). 
Of course, when something works on a plant and makes it get up and 
7 trip around like an oldster with some new goat glands, it’s time to take 
nds notice; but altho the thing had our staff in a state of high agitation for weeks 
work before the October article* was published (and has yet, for that matter), 
- Al- still we thought a few hardened souls, at least, could take the exciting news 
Ap- in stride and without batting a rose petal. It seems that none are immune 
— —if the thousands of inquiries are any indication. 
vnec 
» of Tue YEAR’s unpresented award, however, goes to the woman who sent a 
Dis. rush order: “Please send a half-pound of Vitamin B,, C. O. D.”’ Since the These walls of mellow WESTERN PINES* 
rings lady would have had to pay the postman something in the neighborhood , . Fs 
title of $5,000 if we’d sent her kits accordingly, we reasoned that was probably are all aglow with friendliness 
i,” a a bit more Thiamine than the lady wanted. You see, there are 227,000 . 
t op- milligrams in a half-pound, and each dollar kit contains but 40 milligrams. Do you dream of some day owning a snuggery—an attractive, chummy 
~ (It But at that, there’s a good illustration of the dynamo of energy cooped pocan ‘eieitin wdin mune Nantes endow Gncr Wantin 60 conte anbiaieia ot Saad 
meily up in one of those minute crystals. To make 20 gallons of watering solution cape eglsnarce dMepsheilig es ae ST a 
hese for your plants, sr need but one milligram of Vitamin B,—just enough It oe am se “4 — —— ae in mellow knotty pine, will 
udio to cover a pinhead! inspire you to ask your builder for figures. 
bout ANOTHER LADY was anxious to know if Vitamin B, would help her sleep But first, write to us for a FREE copy of “Western Pine Camera Views,” 
uite, at night. All we could answer was that its plant-life application had been a portfolio of pictures showing many charming results that have been 
other keeping us and a lot of other people awake at night! We profess to know obtained, in new construction and remodeled homes, with these won- 
‘al to — sags about its massage — on humans. derfully versatile woods—the WesTERN Pines. Address the Western Pine 
ut letters relating experiences of de- s oxti 5 di i 
lighted Better Homes Pepe i ae at Association, Dept. 129-G, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 
only been rolling in by the scores—including the *IDAHO WHITE PINE *PONDEROSA PINE *SUGAR PINE 
ne of fellow whose dahlia grew so tall from the use 
r to of it he had to climb a 12-foot stepladder to THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 
hard cut a blossom ten inches across and with a a 
inch, stem three feet long and as thick as his eee ; ~. 
urger thumb. Some are enco.aging indeed; some Th 
vality are almost unbelievabie. The greater num- ““No place for the 
> stu- ber of amazing incidents in the use of office cat to nap” 
eople Vitamin B,; have come from California, 
e isa and we hope this is due more to California soil’s. deficiency in vitamins than 
ve to to the native California penchant for modesty. But one thing is pretty ~— yng outnes srWEnae AnGAS 
wards certain—our story about Vitamin B, has made fanatical amateur scientists Mey is aaa 
ven't out of some Hollywood celebrities who previously could take or leave their ee me RO — ne — —v, 
s bal- gardening. You'll read all about it in a major article in next month’s om ~~ = ovctecte you against clogged 
Better Homes & Gardens. drains, damaged walls, ruined floors or 
yegan . . ae p : yen cee How . a —~ — of 
One So FAR AS THE staff is concerned, we'll put our Vitamin B, experimenters eee sear aan 
i the up against the most excited reader. The editor who gave a dose of the stuff tee of satisfaction. Easier to install. ae 
See to some potted ivy that was gasping its last gasp and found the plants send- Soca: “Galer diiaae mee wo you amor 
h his ing out some new shoots and giving birth to new leaves within a few days Disposal.” NOW! tie winser don’ Call 
= Poa vies in the telling of its powers with the editor who, last dry October, doused SAN-EQUIP INC. — Wherever yor most interesting city 
P his it on his bed of zinnias and marigolds, long since seemingly given up the 521 E. Glen Ave. So inere pleasure reigns the yon slaty of 
for ghost for the season, and brought them back to lively blooming again. Syracuse, N Y. Illinois ntral offers Fok over this list, 
And if a certain garden editor, who has gone in for numbered pots, con- Con-Fouip Maseen tripe, tee feature in which you are inter 
a trol plants, and the whole Vitamin B; menu in indoor gardening (see prpeee coef and fill in and mail coupon oF © 
¥ ll sketch), permits one more test plant to invade his quarters, we’re afraid MASTER \ your teavel ‘dict on New Orleans. 
_ the office cat won’t even have a place to nap, nor the editor himself a place _ ~aacamse Fishing. 
» poli- to sit down. The last chair for visitors went into the pot-holding business KILL ‘EM THE JIM DANDY WAY! I l\ Ceuises via New Orleans: a 
k his three weeks ago. dim Dandy is HARMLESS to humans ARPS i: Caribbean f Sout 
dniaes Bur iF you think we’re having our fun with Vitamin B,, consider the en es ae goody | Fae New Orleans. 
yrcon- manufacturer of the stuff who got so many inquiries that he had to establish JIM metho Sy entitle Genie : iF RATS 2 California or Florida via ent 
‘Snow a special department just to take care of them, and to call back an over- eras eas ie rae tee eee SOON T CO Mardi Gras in New Onn” Tours. 
a ges- worked employee from vacation to supervise the department—or for that It comes ready to use. NO . low -¢o0t SM - Winter Vacation 
for its matter, think of those perspiring scientists at the California Institute of prepootheiyts - apa —_ Party — (Feb. 2-7). , 
Technology (the fellows who started all this furore), who won’t catch up roe te AE, FH C Spring Fiesta in sateen 
with opening their mail until this leap year is long past. They’re thankful 15¢ Bes of 10 $: ae CO Natchez, Miss, ies old plantation 
r. and for that extra day, tho. Pellet de "Plc mee ond ceremonies. ine 
-nts- As we were saying—something must have happened. aad teed Boe ae 0 All- Expense hy ~ 4 
| asso- AT PRESS TIME we learn that several concerns are planning to market S. S. SMITH & CO. ie Guest Plantation Eaioy 
re de- Vitamin B, in liquid solution, in eyedropper-top bottles for convenient ta A isurely eo 
lave a use; that others are to produce it in convenient tablet or capsule form; and JIM DANDY <a 
n't go that still others are selling Thiamine for plants in small paper packages. OT OURS LES 
ogical Meanwhile, we’ll be happily opening our mail and express. It’s all very 
inder- welcome—including the big apples sent in as evidence. Growers of oranges, ne entral System 
ow in- grapefruit, pears, peaches, orchids, or coconuts, please note. aM Central Station 
Chicago, lilinoss 
a fine Oh, Yes: Incidentally, if any of you haven’t yet had a crack at Vita- ustrated Catalog. a tae 
vy mc- min B,, this is a reminder that the leaflet of information on this miracle- - plang ae <> [h | rere 
Seth working powder is still available from us in return for a 3-cent stamp. Bre o.coc7-0 mf —n| M\| -. _____--------- State-="=" 
elights baie 
ia ***News of an Exciting Discovery,” page 13 
DENS JANUARY, 1940 - SEE. . HEEER . . PAGE 69 








Babys laundry / 
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FOR LOVELINESS ! 


SANITARY 


FOR PROTECTION! tg) 


“= 


Irs EASY to moke baby’s white cot- 
tons and linens snowy-white and to 
give them protective cleanliness. For 
Clorox bleaches white cottons and lin- 
ens (brightens fast colors), deodorizes, 
disinfects, removes numerous stains 
from diapers, bed protectors, rubber 
sheets, panties. Clorox provides pro- 
tective cleanliness in laundry, kitchen, 
bathroom... has 
many important 
personal uses. Di- 
rections on label. 






Copr. 1989. Clorox Chemical Co. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS. Even Scorch Mildew 


PURE: SAFE- DEPENDABLE 


RELIEF FOR ACID 
he INDIGESTION 


~ TUMS bring amazin 
Ur stoma indigestion, hea 
acid. F » 88S caused 
-- For TUMS w b 
SIC princi 
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- New FREE Catalog 


New designs, new fea- 
tures. Nearly 170 Styles 
and Sizes of Heaters, 
Ranges, Furnaces. Up to 
18 months to pay for 





ie i ant if stoves. 3 years for fur- 
ay - naces. Write today for 
FREE CATALOG. 30 


~ a V days FREE TRIAL—24 
nn gst nour shipments. 
——“ KALAMAZOO STOVE & 
RNACE CO. 


ae FU co 
Coal-Wood Ranges, 81 Rochester A ’ 
Gomphinetion Gas- Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Agog About Gadgets 
[ Begins on page 417 | 


10 A Fluffy beater, non-rust spring 
wire, swishes a smooth sauce. Col- 
ored, hand-decorated, 6-inch han- 
dle, red, green, blue, or ivory; 35c. 
Aguirre Studio, Petaluma, Calif. 


Spick-and-Span (These gadgets 
are in the second photograph on 
page 41): m8 Playtex mits of latex, 
the sap of the rubber tree, fit hands 
interchangeably, are roomy yet 
touch-sensitive, have snug cuff; 50c, 
white or colors. International Latex 
Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 


12 To end sagging clotheslines, 
wrap the slack—just anywhere— 
about this Jiffy- Tite tightener; 15c. 
Eclipse Mfg. Co., 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


§3 Put any toilet-bowl brush, less 
than 5 inches across, in this gaily 
enameled, rust-resistant, half-cylin- 


der that hangs on the wall, is venti-° 


lated. Twelve pastel colors; $1.50. 
Aguirre Studio, Petaluma, Calif. 


14 To speed ironing, a coiled rub- 
ber jacket holds this Miracle electric 
cord aloof from fabric, non-tangle; 
7-ft. stretch; $1.Colbell Coiled Cords, 
Box 225, Santa Monica, Calif. 


15% These 14-inch, 3-prong plastic 
clothespins hang lingerie or baby’s 
wash, come packaged. Six pins, 8- 
foot braided line, and 2 lock pins to 
keep it taut; 50c. Modern Products 
Co., 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


16 A Junior Whisk broom in the car 
brushes dog hairs or stray ashes from 
upholstery ; 50c, delivered from Mer- 
kle Broom Co., Paris, Il. 


17 To suspend footed glasses, stem- 
ware racks screw beneath a cup- 
board shelf; 3 racks, 50c. Technical 
Appliance Corp., 17 E. 16 St., New 
York. 





18 Stack cups, and saucers (to 6 
inches wide), so they can’t fall. A 
rubber-coated rack, 12% inches 
high, comes in white, red, blue, 
and green; 59c. Erwin Feibelman 
Co., 1265 Broadway, New York. 
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Don’t pay several hundred dollars more than 
necessary when you build a home! Buy it direct 
from our mill at our low factory price. We ship you 
the materials—lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. 
Paint, glass, hardware, nails, ete., all included in 
the price—no extra charges. We pay the freight. 
Plans furnished—also complete building instruc- 
tions. No wonder our customers write us that we 
saved them 30% to 40%, compared with builders’ 


prices. Easy terms—monthly payments. 


saving prices. Designs to suit everyone. 
Write for your catalogue today. 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. 201, Bay City 





CATALOGUE F REE 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at money- 


» Michigan 





THOMPSON'S 





VITAMIN B-1 


PURE CRYSTALLINE POWDER 





—Ffor Indoor Gardening This Winter 
—Ffor Outdoor Gardening This Spring 


Thompson’s Vitamin B-l1 produces 
amazing, reinvigorated root growth. 


‘Red Tea rose develops 5-inch buds; cottage 
tulips 30-inch stems... Hyacinths, on 27-inch 
stems, with heads over 12 inches long... Snap- 
dragons 6% feet tall... Daffodils bigger than 
a salad plate on a 42-inch stock bigger than a 
man’s thumb... Cattleya blooms twice normal 
size... Seedlings matured in half usual time... 
Roses transplanted while flowering . . . 3-inch 
camellia cutting grows 11 inches in 11 months 
. . . Root-rot stopped in valuable trees. ..”’ etc.* 


*See October issue Better Homes & Gardens 


100 milligrams | 00 
(1/10 gram) o 

Makes 2000 gallons of B-1 
solution; sufficient for a sea- 
son in the average garden. 
Costs only lc for 20 gallons. . 
Makes an inexpensive but 
thrilling Christmas gift for 
the garden lover. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 


Wm. T. THOMPSON CO. 
Olympic Bivd. at Ceres Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 











hustead of 
Harsh laxatives 


TRY 











First or last thing daily. Juice of 1 Sunkist 
Lemon and 1/2 tsp. baking soda in tal! glass 
half full of water. Drink as foaming subsides. 


FOR FULL DETAILS SEE PAGE 50. 
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Exquisitel 
ruffled, fringed, 
5 to 7 inches 
across. Wide- 
open throats, 
richly veined. 
Glorious pinks, scarlets, 
lavenders, copper colors, 
many delightful shades mix- 
ed--a full 25e-Packet for 10c, 
postpaid. Send dime today! 














Burpee’s Petunia 
Garden 
Two new for 1940, 
and seven others-- 
8 Giant Ruffled and 
Fringed, 4 Large- 
Flowered Bedding, . 
2 Dwarf Bedding, | Finest Flowers and 
® Pkts. in all $ Vegetables. 
(value $2.00) . 1 prices. 160 pages. 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 293 Burpee Bidg.,Phiiadeiphia 
10° 
PY 
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BIG 


Best Poultry Paper 6 ISSUES 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps. 
50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months trial 
Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 
542 So. Clark Street Chicago, IMinois 








19 Twinspout pot, center-divided, 
pours tea and hot water thru sepa- 
rate spouts, 3 measuring cupfuls of 
each; $2.95. There are several colors. 
Twinspout Pottery Co., Inc., 400 E 
Fordham Road, New York. 


20 This crystal dinner bell, abou: 
5 inches high, comes with 3-lette: 
monogram (when ordering, pleas 
put initial of last name in center 

$1.35. Monogram Glass Co., Inc.. 
725 Oakton St., Evanston, IIl. 








21 





21 Bronze, 9-inch letter-opener, a 
magnifying lens 214 inches wide in 
the handle. This enlarges telephone- 
book or garden-catalog print when 
laid flat on it; $1.50. K-D Mfg. Co., 
526 N. Plum St., Lancaster, Pa. 


22 Is your dog your folly? This 
flexible rubber toy has jingle bell 
and suction base, amusing! Tingo- 
Teaser, 59c. Walter B. Stevens & 
Son, 155 W. Broadway, New York. 


23 This electric Seal-Craft iron 
makes swiftly, of rubber film material 
called Pliofilm, protective garment 
bags, envelopes for linens, blankets, 
and silverware; and _ splash-proof 
aprons and curtains. The iron heat- 
seals the seams, is $1. Pliofilm costs 
about 25c a yard, about 36 inches 
wide. Richards, Boggs and King, 
Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


24 On this adjustable Lightning 
weaver, make various-size blocks 
up to 6x4 inch- m 

es, for anafghan. a, 
Or sew into yard 22 
goods, double- 
stitch around 
the contours of 
a garment pat- 
tern, cut away 
the surplus, and 
sew a garment; 
$1.50. United 
Industries, 66 
Trumbull St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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DENS. 





RESOLVE 


this New Year to... 





. . « havea well-built home. Fur- 
nish it graciously. Guard baby’s 
health. Dine festively (but inex- 
pensively)! Garden efficiently. 
Enjoy club duties. Have fun at 
home. Here are booklets and leaf- 
lets on specific subjects to help 
you. Order one or more now! 


Fine Recipes 
1.36 Raised With Yeast; 13 recipes in- 
clude Streusel Cake, currant tea -_ ~ 
raised buckwheat cakes.............. 
12.36 Yuletide Cakes, Puddings, Cook 
SHEET Rta sp ales Bo) dp ie 
1.38 Cookies That Take the Cake. 
bf 7 Twenty-Four Candy Recipes. en 
1.39 Pies—Fruity and Luscious..... 4c 
12.37 Salads for Winter Meals....... 4c 


Baby’s Health 


bc8 Toys for Children and the Uses 
They Serve; helps you select toys wisely .4c 

bec4 Food for the Child From I to 2. . 4c 

bc5 Family Menus Adapted to ~ 
Eee 


Garden Efficiently 


gzcll How to Grow Bulbs Indoors... . 4c 
g62 Plans for a Flower Border...... de 
zec8 How to ave Successful Ever- 

MER Su wccea ees inch aca ck seed boxd 6c 
6 223 How to Arrange Cutflowers....4c 


ga2 ASmall Greenhouse; how to build.6c 
221 How to Build and Plant a Pool. . 6c 
SO 2 es 66 5.k oi wae 4eseus 6c 
gcl3 Essential Facts About Soils and 

Their Food Needs; study soil tips... . 6c 
ba15 Terrariums—glass boxes for grow- 


ing plants; how to make and plant..... te 
See How to Plant Your Home page 
a detailed aid, 52-page picture-book . Se 


Enjoy Club Duties 


As a program feature, your organized club 
may borrow for mailing costs, from $1 to 
$2.25, the following lectures with stereop- 
ticon slides. Book these lectures by title 
thru Better Homes & Gardens: 
Bermuda—tThe Isle of Flowers: 58 
slides in natural color show the profuse and 
unique plantings of these Atlantic isles. 
Mirror Magic (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.); 50 slides in natural color show how 
to use mirrors to decorate, increase room 
size, and enhance bouquets. 
bo016 New Year’s “High-Hat Patty”; club 
games to play at a fireside supper; organiz- 
ing outdoor sports. This leaflet will come to 
you entitled America’s Club Aid for 
ON Ree Pe ee ree te 
bo 29 A New Year’s “Time on Parade” 
Party; club resolutions; panel discussion 
ideas; dramatics. This leaflet is also called 
America’s Club Aid for January... . ic 
Magic Mexico; a booklet guide for real and 
arm-chair travelers; it’s a find........ 10c 
Parties for the Crowd; 58 pages; ideas you 
can adapt for home or ‘club parties..... 20c 


w 


~) 





Christmas Reverie. Sheet music 
for voice and piano; send the song, 
“Christmas Reverie,” as a remem- 
brance, instead of a card or small gift, 
to offer best wishes cleverly. Choral 
societies and carol-singing groups will 
find it a welcome aid to their reper- 
toire. In music stores or 25c from 
Better Homes & Gardens. Special 
Christmas price: buy 5 copies for $1 











Home Management 


Simplified Family Budget. Order this new- 
ly revised handbook to help you plan 
25 


See ye 
Household Inventory. Record your home 
possessions in this planned guide..... .: Se 
Table Settings and Accessories; a 50- 
page handbook for food service...... 25c 
Bride’s Book; complete aid with wedding 
plans for all concerned in them....... 25e 


bj 2 Little Book of Outdoor Fireplaces; 
plan yours now; 15 design ideas....... 10c 

bh 6 Quilting Patterns and Directions. 4c 

bel How to Waterproof Your Base- 
RS a0 66496 5045.0 0.6 6560 0008600 4c 


Address all orders to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


7801 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Broiling—Hot From Your Range 


becoming overheated, smoking, even 
blazing from direct exposure to the 
heat, it now runs safely off, thru 
closely spaced slits, into the broiler 
pan below. It’s simple to pour off 
the fat after broiling. Some pans 
even go directly on your top burner 
for gravy-making. In most models 
heat is reflected by metal plates, thus 
adding to broiler efficiency. 

With smokeless broiling an estab- 
lished fact, what about broiling 
methods? The efficient new ranges 
broil in one of these ways: a pull-out 
broiler drawer under the oven, using 
the oven-heating unit, a separate 
broiling drawer, or aswing-out broiler 
on a door, the last two elevated to 
eliminate stooping, each with a sep- 
arate broiling unit. Some models 
show an independent top-of-range 
unit with a grid cover. In many elec- 
tric ranges the broiler rack slips un- 
der the top heating unit of the oven 
and thus the broiler is waist-high. 
Each has its advantages; each is so 
efficient that, with a little experi- 
menting, you can turn out delicious 
broiled dishes with the nonchalance 
of a master chef. 


High-Temperature Broiling 


Steaks, chops, and hamburgers 
look most appetizing when broiled 
with a fast, high heat—so crisp and 
temptingly browned. Place broiler 
rack so meat surface is about two 
inches from tip of flame or electric 
element. Broiling time depends on 
your family’s desires and on the 
thickness of the meat. Study the 
cook book that came with your 
range. The general rule is 12 minutes 
for “rare” and 15 minutes for “well 
done” for steak one and one-half 
inches thick. Time will vary accord- 
ing to the position of the broiler pan. 
It’s smart to make your own broiling 
chart, listing minutes required to 
cook various meats to the “done- 
ness”’ you like, and the distance from 
the heat. 


Low-Temperature Broiling 


This method is recommended for 
broiling chicken, all fish, liver, ba- 


.con, mixed grills with vegetables or 


and for barbecuing meats. 
Takes more time, but food needs 
less watching. For slow broiling, 
place rack so food is at least 3 to 
5 inches from electric element or 
flame. Chicken must be _ thoroly 
done, so needs slow cooking (al- 
most 1 hour). Fish cooks quickly 
(usually 10 to 12 minutes) and would 
dry under high heat. If in doubt 
about a food, play safe with low 
heat. In ranges with deep broiler 
drawer or in ranges where broiling 
is done in the oven proper, drop 
rack even lower. In gas ranges where 
temperature control is used, set regu- 
lator at 300° to 400°. 


fruits, 


How About Preheating? 


Oven experts disagree, so use 
your range cook book as a guide. 
Its skilled author-cooks know what 
will work best in your type of range. 
They know your range so well they 
can make it sit up on its hind legs 
and do tricks. 
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If You Broil With Gas 


Whether the broiler is in a sepa- 
rate compartment or directly under 
the oven, keep the door closed for 
high-temperature broiling. Flame 
will consume odors and what little 
smoke curls up from the surface of 
the food. If you’ve a separate broiler 
unit, the heat isn’t controlled by a 
thermostat and you can maintain 
any temperature indefinitely with 
the door closed. This permits inde- 
pendent use of the oven and makes 
possible both oven and_ broiled 
dishes at the same meal. 

If the broiler unit also heats the 
oven, the oven regulator may cut 
down high-temperature broiling 
flame before you’ve finished. If so, 
open the oven door to let a little 
heat escape and speed up the heat 
control. For low-temperature broil- 
ing leave the oven door slightly open, 
otherwise the heat control will auto- 
matically cut down the flame when 
the oven reaches a moderately low 
temperature. New ranges preheat at 
super speed and light automatically. 


If You Broil Electrically 


You broil in an electric oven with 
the door open. The thermostat will 
switch off the heat unless air is ad- 
mitted thru the door. Most electric 
ovens have an automatic stop posi- 
tion which holds the door open a 
few inches for broiling. 

In some electric ranges there are 
two broiling heats: for steady, tense, 
fast broiling and for low-tempera- 
ture broiling and barbecuing. In 
other ranges broiling time and 
brownness depend on the distance 
of rack from the heat. Meat placed 
near the heating element gives equiv- 
alent of charcoal broiling. Three 
to five inches away gives a slow 
broil. 


Clean Your Broiler 


It’s simple, but should never be 
neglected. Wash it with the dishes 
as you would any skillet or pan. 
Fine cleansing powder and a soft 
cloth remove any particles that ad- 
here. Return it to its special storage 
location in the range or broiler 
drawer. When the oven is used for 
baking only, the broiler pan should 
be removed. The most stain-resist- 
ant broiler rack is bound to discolor 
in time unless cleaned after each 
using. Paper toweling cleans your 
broiling compartment in a _ jiffy, 
since smokeless broilers have prac- 
tically done away with sputtering. 


Broiling Hints for Better Meals 


Ordinarily, broil food half of broil- 
ing time on one side, then turn and 
complete cooking. Some master 
cooks prefer a two-thirds time, then 
a flip for a final one-third. Season 
just before turning. Don’t flip it back 
and forth. Use wide spatula or tongs 
in turning meat, or fork inserted in 
fatty part. Meat pierced with a fork 
loses delicious juices. 

Many foods are improved by 
brushing with melted butter, salad 
oil, or other fat, before broiling. 
Fish, chicken, vegetables, and fruits 
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READY FOR OCCUPANCY IN 30 DAYS 


That’s what owners report—time after time— 
of their Precision-Built Homes. This comfort 
comes from the tight, precision construction, 
from the complete insulation; and also from 
the quietness, the sound-deadening effect of 
the materials used. 


Picture the home of your dreams (any size, any 
type) built to your order in 30 days or less— 
with walls and ceilings permanently crack- 
proof; with every joint machine-perfect; and 
with your heating bills reduced by 25%! Pre- 
cision-Built construction means more value for 
every dollar you invest in your home. And 
$3,000,000 of Precision-Built Homes already 
erected, prove that this is the thoroughly 
tested, up-to-the-minute method for building 
your home. 





WALLS AND CEILINGS IN LARGE UNITS 


You take advantage of all the basic economies 
of pre-fabrication—yet you build yourself a 
completely individual home. You plan your 
home with your own architect—or from our 
architect-designed plans. You employ local 
labor and quality materials bought from your 
local lumber dealer. Your home is eligible for 
F.H.A. Insured Mortgage Loan. 


Your finished home looks like all other fine 
houses built by ordinary construction methods 
—but it stays ‘“‘new’’ longer. That is because 
of the use of weatherproof Homasote — which 
permanently resists moisture. Walls and ceil- 





ANY STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE YOU CHOOSE 
ings are built in large units—no unsightly 
batten strips; no cracks. Homasote keeps your 
house warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer. 


Mail in the coupon today to get the full facts 
about this revolutionary, new and finer way 
to build your home. 


HOMASOTE 
Insulating and Building Board 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
Send Free folders on O Precision-Built Homes 
© Homasote Panels CO Homco Panels 
CO Panelyzed Insulation (Wood-textured) 
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Harris Paramount 
Ruffled Giant Petunias 


THE flowers with their 
wide open, well-veined 
throats and beautifully fringed 
edges are the largest we have seen 
and come in a mixture of gorgeous, unusual 
bright colors. The plants are compact and 
low growing, even in the hottest weather. 


Other New Giant Petunias of our own grow- 
ing are the Giant Purple Prince, Ruffled 
Salmon Beauty, Giant Snowstorm, etc. 


The best of the newest flowers and vegetables 
are accurately described in our FREE 1940 
CATALOG. 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers 
of seeds and plants, selected for quality, vigor 
and adaptability to northern climate. Send 
for our catalog and buy direct. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y 
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k. Shows 1379 Flowers 
and Vegetables. Send Today. 








200 Dunlap & 100 Gem Everbearing Strawberry . $1.75 

12 Fine Grapes, 2 yr.—8 Conesra & 4Caco.. 1. 

5 Delicious 4 ft. Apples—3 red & 2 ven - \ 
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berries . 
(Prepaid.) 1946 Descriptive Colored Catalog Free. 
Welch Nursery, 1882-1940, Shenandoah, lowa. 









Broiling—Hot From Your Range 


which tend to dry out should be 
brushed again during broiling. 

Use the broiler for quick brown- 
ing of planked meals, scalloped 
dishes, melting marshmallows, broil- 
er cake frostings, other oven-baked 
foods . . . for warming up vege- 
tables with a dash of butter or cream 
. . . for broiling open-face or dou- 
ble sandwiches or for hot hors 
d’oeuvres. 

Crisp, crunchy cinnamon toast is 
welcome at teatime or for after- 
school and theater snacks. Spread 
broiler toast with butter, sprinkle 
with mixed cinnamon and sugar, 
slip under broiler briefly before serv- 
ing. Makes quick work of mass-pro- 
duction toast to use as a base for 
creamed dishes. 

Mixed grills of meat and vege- 
tables or fruits have endless delect- 
able possibilities. Here are a few: 

Calves’ liver, olives wrapped in 

bacon, Duchess potatoes 

Lamb kidneys, stuffed mushroom 

caps, tomato slices 

Hamburger steak wrapped in ba- 

con, precooked white potatoes, 
precooked parsnips 

Broiler chicken, precooked sweet 

potatoes, pineapple rings 


Sweetbreads and bacon en bro- 
chette, bananas, mushrooms 

Usually fish is placed flesh side up 
and needs no turning. Halibut and 
salmon steaks are delicious broiled. 
Whitefish boned and split in two by 
your butcher, dotted with butter, 
plenty of salt and pepper and paper- 
thin slices of lemon, broiled to a deli- 
cate brown, then garnished with 
crisp parsley and quartered lemons 
powdered with paprika, is a delecta- 
ble company entree. Fish tends to 
break apart in serving, so cut cook- 
ing parchment the exact size of each 
piece, brush with butter, lay fish on 
it, and place on broiling rack. With 
the pancake-turner slide cooked fish 
from paper onto preheated platter. 
It’s always wise to brush hot rack 
with salad oil before putting on the 
food—it makes for easier turning. 

Bacon strips need no turning and 
are ribbon-smooth when covered 
with a cake-cooling rack during the 
short broiling time. 


Trim steak, chops, or ham slices if 
there’s excessive fat. Score edges 
with sharp knife at frequent inter- 
vals to prevent curling. What to 
broil: beefsteaks and _ tenderloins; 


[ Continued from preceding page | 


chops, steaks, patties, and kidneys of 
lamb; sweetbreads; liver; sausage: 
frankfurters; hamburger; bacon; 
and ham. 

Fillets of fish, sliced fish, lobsters, 
and oysters. Broiler chickens and 
squabs. Tomatoes; inch-thick apple 
slices cut the round way with cor 
removed ; bananas; pineapple slices: 
orange and grapefruit sections o1 
halves; peaches and apricots, canned 
or fresh. Precooked white or sweet 
potatoes, onion slices, eggplant 
slices, cooked parsnips or Carrots, 
leftover vegetables. 

Don’t forget, too, that there are 
electric-roaster broiler units. They’ re 
quick, convenient, do a bang-up 
broiling job for short-order meals. 
Small electric broiler grills come to 
the table for quick service and de- 
mand only a little space. 


Aways whisk your broiled 
dishes direct from broiler to table on 
preheated platters. “Broiling hot’’ is 
no idle term—it’s part of the appe- 
tite appeal. Above all, have fun with 
your broiler. It’s one place where 
you can give your cooking ingenuity 
full swing—and your family will 
love it! 








This Hoosier Grows Lemons 


room. This was made necessary 
partly by the fact that termites were 
eating the front wall of the house 
and partly by the fact that the lemon 
trees (there were then several of 
them) were beginning to crowd us 
out of our living-room. 


In THIS little greenhouse we have 
grown many citrus trees of various 
kinds—lemons, oranges, kumquats, 
limequats, limes. Also, we have 
grown many seedlings in an effort to 
produce a new variety that might be 
worth while. Our seedlings have 
been useful only in that they pro- 
vided convenient root-stocks on 
which to graft our older varieties. 

Of all the lemons we have grown, 
the Ponderosa is still the favorite. 
First, it bears very young, as I’ve 
indicated. Then it’s worth growing 
for the flowers alone—they’re the 
most spectacular of all the citrus 
bloom and as fragrant as any. The 
fruit hangs on the tree for a year or 
longer and produces almost as many 
““Oh’s” and “Ah’s” as do the camel- 
lias when they’re in full bloom—and 
that’s saying a great deal. 


Our original tree of this variety is 
still alive and going strong and at 
this writing has set its largest crop 
of fruit. It’s about four feet tall, 
rather loose and open in form, not 
particularly ornamental as a speci- 
men tree. At that it’s better than a 
“rubber tree’ even if it never 
bloomed or bore fruit. Why anyone 
should give space to a rubber tree is 
more than I can understand—tho 
we had one years before we knew 
about lemons. 

Contrasted with this is another 
tree, nearly as old, of the Otaheite 
Lemon. This is a true dwarf. Our 
oldest specimen is about two feet 
high, with a spread of 30 inches, very 


compact and ornamental. I tried to 
count the flowers on this tree early 
in the season but lost count when I 
got over three hundred. Since then 
countless others have been produced 
and I estimate that this little tree has 
produced more than a _ thousand 
flowers in the single season. The 
flowers aren’t as large as those of the 
Ponderosa, but are somewhat larger 
than orange blossoms and just as 
fragrant. This plant in full bloom is 
truly a remarkable sight. However, 
it has taken it longer to reach full 
bearing age than the Ponderosa. 


Tue Otaheite Lemon produces 
fruit of normal size, or a little larger, 
with extremely thin skin and ex- 
quisite quality. The skin is so thin 
that the fruit is difficult to “juice” — 
the whole thing is likely to collapse 
in your hand. Sliced, to be served 
with tea, they’re something to rave 
about—if you like lemon in your tea. 
They give any drink a new distinc- 
tion it never had before—and, of 


course, the distinction of being a. 


“home-grown crop,” because you 
can’t buy Otaheite lemons on the 
American market, or, so far as I 
know, on any other market. They 
are one of those rare products* to be 
had only by growing them yourself— 
like a certain fragile new strawberry 
I have in my garden—perfectly 
worthless as a commercial variety, 
but priceless on my own table. 

I recently sent an Otaheite Lemon 
to my brother in Florida and it cre- 
ated great excitement among his 
friends. They all thought it was a 
new variety I had originated in In- 
diana and, Florida-like, some of 
them wanted to organize a company 
to exploit it. Well, it might be done 
at that! 

Some years ago the ““Meyer Lem- 
on” was introduced from China as a 


| Begins on page 28 | 


houseplant, but under my condi- 
tions it hasn’t been a success.** It 
is a vigorous plant and the one we 
had grew to a geod size but never 
bloomed, so it had to be thrown out 
to make room for something more 
energetic. 

Among the oranges I know of only 
one variety that’s suitable for house 
culture, and that’s the Otaheite. 
(That name, by the way, derives 
from the island of Tahiti, where 
these fruits are said to be native.) 

Like its lemon cousin, this little 
orange is a precocious bearer and 
often produces a few blooms on a 
plant inches high. As a rule, fruit 
doesn’t set on these very small plants. 

As the tree attains size it tends to 
become rather open, with branches 
shooting off at all sorts of curious 
crooks and angles. On a tree two 
feet high I’ve produced a peck of 
oranges. They’re better to look at 
than they are to eat. 


Tue orange bloom is less conspicu- 
ous than that of the lemons. Indi- 
vidual flowers are smaller, not so 
pure white, and, as a rule less fra- 
grant. 

Several varieties of kumquats 
make nice compact little trees which 
bloom at an early age. The “lime- 
quat”—a cross between the lime 
and the kumquat—bears at a very 
early age; but after a few years it be- 
comes too large for my limited space. 
Also, all of the “‘quats’” produce 
small, not very conspicuous flowers, 
and in consequence are less desir- 
able than the oranges or lemons. The 
lemons at least are well worth grow- 
ing if they never produced any fruit 
at all. 


**They” are rare, indeed! See editor’s note, 
pase 28.—Ed. 
**Ditto—Ed. 
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All citrus plants are easily cared 
for, but like anything else worth 
while they must have a certain 
amount of attention. They aren’t 
weeds. 

When my friends ask how to care 
for them, I usually mention the fact 
that citrus plants thrive in Florida 
and I try to duplicate the conditions 
of Florida climate in my handling of 
my oranges and lemons. 

That means water every day in sum- 
mer, plenty of it; much less water in 
winter; avoidance of frost always. 

In summer we set the pots and 
tubs containing the little trees out in 
the open; not in full sunlight, but in 
a sheltered court on the north side 
of the house where they get partial 
shade. In particular, you must be 
careful when first putting the plants 
in the open to see that they don’t get 
too much sun. The leaves are tender 
after being indoors all winter. 


In PUTTING the citrus trees out to 
pasture for the summer, don’t make 
the mistake of removing them from 
their pots and planting them in the 
open ground. If you do that, two 
things are likely to happen. First, 
the roots will grow too large and by 
fall you won’t find a tub big enough 
to hold them. Also, repotting them 
will prove such a shock that they'll 
probably lose their crop of fruit.*** 
Second, the tops will probably grow 
faster than they should, and you'll 
have an ungainly-looking tree. 

Often it’s convenient to plunge 
the pots in earth during the summer 
(it saves some watering), but don’t 
allow the roots to get away from 
you. When lifting a plunged pot in 
the fall you may find that a root has 
grown thru the bottom of the pot. 
Don’t hesitate. Cut the root off and 
forget about it. 


Ir YOU obtain healthy stock to be- 
gin with, you should have no plant 
diseases to contend with on your 
citrus plants. 

You can’t be so sure about insect 
pests. Of course, if you obtain per- 
fectly clean plants to start with you'll 
have a great advantage. 

There are, however, some excep- 
tions. The common mealy bug at- 
“tacks citrus fruits eagerly, and it’s 
to be found thruout the country. 
It’s very common in commercial 
greenhouses, and if you bring in 
plants from the florist you’re likely 
to bring with them some mealy bugs 
for your lemon trees. (In case you 
don’t know this insect, a woman who 
wrote to me asking what she should 
do about “the moldy-looking little 
creatures” that were attacking her 
lemon tree gave a better description 
than any ever written by a profes- 
sional entomologist.) 


A SMALL stiff brush dipped in 
kerosene can be used to remove the 
mealy bugs if they’re not too nu- 
merous. If they’re allowed to multi- 
ply until the entire plant is covered 
with them, they can be killed by 
spraying with one of the commercial 
oil or tobacco sprays. Soap should 
always be added to the tobacco 
spray, however, because the waxy 
covering of the insect isn’t pene- 
trated by ordinary water solutions. 

Those microscopic red _ spiders 
are almost sure to make an appear- 


*“** He hasn’t yet tried Vitamin B1. 
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ance. Sulphur dust will discourage 
them but it will also spot silver- 
ware; so it may be better to spray 
them with plain water. They thrive 
only in dry conditions. If neglected, 
they cause the foliage to become 
rusty, turn yellow, and fall. 

In the open, grasshoppers have 
shown a fondness for the foliage of 
both lemons and oranges. And one 
of the common ants is objectionable 
for two reasons. First, these ants 
bring mealy bugs to clean plants and 
put them in pasture, later returning 
to harvest the supply of honey-like 
substance secreted by the bugs. The 
ants also eat the substance of the 
new buds, particularly flower buds. 

The best treatment for ants is to 
use one of the little ant-poison traps 
that are to be had in seedstores. 

There’s another source of infection 
that the citrus-grower must watch— 
that is, Florida oranges. We are very 
careful in buying oranges. We don’t 
want to risk bringing all sorts of 
scale insects into our greenhouse. 

After growing just about every- 
thing that can be grown in a house 
in the North, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that if I could have but one 
houseplant, it would be a citrus 
tree. Probably a Ponderosa—no, 
I’m not sure about that; perhaps it 
should be an Otaheite. But, shucks, 
why not have both? 





Som EHOW or other, we're al- 
ways running into versatile fel- 
lows. Benjamin Wallace Doug- 
lass is a professional writer, a 
one-time editor, an orchardist, a 
canner, a political adviser, and 
an entomologist in addition to a 
greenhouse-gardening hobbyist. 

His occupation is writing— 
and he’s written articles on most 
everything imaginable, he says, 
including photography, ento- 
mology, forestry, and political 
economy; and several books on 
horticulture and _ bee-keeping. 
But all the other interests are 
really hobbies—the rambling, or- 
chard-covered hills in Brown 
County, Indiana, the little can- 
ning factory where he makes de- 
licious apple butter and such for 
a limited number of discriminat- 
ing buyers, and the gardening at 
Hickory Hill, some of which he 
tells about in the article. In fact, 
it was all we could do to stop 
him from telling about his ca- 
mellias and orchids. (If you’ve 
a little greenhouse attached to 
your home, you know how it is.) 
We might do the telling our- 
selves, but this is all the space 
the make-up editor gave us. 


See page 28. —The Tattler. 
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ZINNIAS | Speciais 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades AJl colors, all kinds, 
. x A all sizes: Davi urpee, 
REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias Dahlia - Flowered, Cut- 
in 25 years! Entirely new “informal,” and-Come-Again, Cupid, 
gracefully curled, twisted, crinkled | Sc*>ios¢-Fl-. Mexicana, 
7 , . Navajo—16 Pkts, $] 
and quilled petals, with glorious colors (Value $2.25) for. 
never dimmed by dull under-surfaces. MARIGOLD GARDEN 
Tremendous flowers, over 5 in. across and 10 different kinds—tall, 
as much as 4 in. deep, lasting over a week 
in water. Long 18-in. stems. 


semi-tall, dwarf; giant 
African, small French, 
and new Tetra. 3 with 
toi a odorless foliage. 
Many new colors, all exquisitely beauti ie Pts. (volues1.95) I 
ful and harmonious. Pastels like apricot, PETUNIA GARDEN 
soft cream, chamois, buff, terra-cotta, soft 
rose and peach predominate; some are one 
pure tone, others blendings of two or more. 
Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 


Two hew 1940, 7 others: 
8 Gt. Ruffled, Fringed; 
Pkt. (40 seeds) 25; 200 Seeds $1 (limit 1000 seeds) 
Seed Supply Scarce—Order Right Away! 


4 Large-Flowered Bed- 
+4 : ee ee 
9 ets in 
(Value $2.00) for. Ol 
All 3 Above for $2.50! 
Burpee’s RED Marigolds 
Red and Gold Hybrids 
Earliest of all Marigolds—Everblooming— 
First Big Red Marigold in Existence! 
Amazing 2% to 3 inch fow- PACKET-60Seeds 
ers, red and gold variegated, (Last Year 25+) 


some all red. 1%%-ft. plants 
continually covered with Joow 
blooms, beginning 8 weeks 
after sowing seed. Cut flow- 
ers keep 2 weeks in water. 


1 Packet (60 Seeds) for 10c; 


600 Seeds for $1, postpaid. 600 Seeds -$1 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE Burpee's 


Finest Flowers and Vegetables, choice new mere 
varieties and old favorites—over 200 in color. . eeds 
160 pages. Burpee Guarantee. Write today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Pi ivrsecuik® 

roto om CUT OUT AND MAIL =< === 
To: W. Atiee Burpee Co., 302 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 

Send me the Burpee’s Seeds marked below, postpaid: 


New David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
(C Packet (40 Seeds) 28e [(] 200 Seeds for $1. [_] 1000 Seeds $6. 


Burpee’s Red and Gold Hybrid Marigolds 
(CO Packet (60 Seeds) 10ce ((] 150Seeds for 26¢ [] 600 Seeds $1. 


C) Burpee’s Zinnia, Marigold and Petunia Gardens 

all 3 (35 Packets) for $2.60 
i (CD Zinnia Garden $1. (_) Marigold Garden $1. [[) Petunia Garden $1. 
J 


Enclosed is $ Sse 
1 F Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
i FOR MORE ROOM. PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADORESS BELOW 
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© PLANTS aNp BLOOMS 
FASTER GROWTH 
GORGEOUS 


—_ FERNS 


YOU CAN GET 


ITAMIN B, 


FULTONS 


NIABBS 













Odoriless Plant Food Tablets 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


INEXPENSIVE--CONVENIENT--AMAZING RESULTS 


Did you read the exciting article in October BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS MAGAZINE about the discovery of the use of 
Vitamin B: for plants and flowers? 
daffodils bigger than a salad plate, roses transplanted while 
flowering.” Simultaneously, in Baltimore, researchers discovered 
that Fulton’s Plantabbs, containing Vitamin B: made a bloomless cactus 


Of “five inch rose buds, 


flower magnificently—begonias bloom continuously and profusely—made ivy 
grow ten feet during an indoor season, luxuriantly. 


Easy To Handle--No Odor, No Mess 


Fulton’s Plantabbs, containing Vitamin B,, 
are small, white tablets about double the 
size of an aspirin. They are clean and 
odorless, furnishing a high analysis, com- 
plete plant food, plus the proper, measured, 
effective amount of the new _ miracle- 
working Vitamin B;. Vitamin B, as used 
in Plantabbs is a pure crystalline powder, 
always fresh and potent. Simply feed one 
tablet per plant every week or ten days 
FOR AMAZING RESULTS. 


Don’t delay—right now is when your plants 


need real help to carry them through winter. 


Give Your Plants the Benefit of Vitamin B1 


Have gorgeous ferns that neither wither 
nor turn brown at tips, grow house plants 
covered with blossoms all winter long. 
Gardenias blooming profusely for months, 
so strong they will not turn brown when 
touched. Rejuvenate sickly house plants— 
almost overnight—keeping them healthy 
despite artificial heat and lack of sunshine. 
Even a few plants can be made to beautify 
home or apartment by feeding them 
Fulton’s Plantabbs containing Vitamin B. 


SEND $1 FOR 200 PLANTABBS * MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


‘ =e FULTON’S PLANTABBS are absolutely and completely 
DEALERS write for special introductory offer. guaranteed without qualifications or conditions. If you do not 





see amazing improvement in your plants and flowers, return the 
empty box and your money will be refunded without quest:on. 








proposition. 
| PLANTABBS CO., 36 W. Biddle St., Balto., Md. | 
7 Please send me a package of PLANTABBS con- | 
taining Vitamin B-1 (200 tablets) postpaid, for which | 
I am enclosing $1.00. 
BO ABD E...00200000-.ccscccsccccrcccececsorcccscoseocssscnsscsensossoeesessosoesessossceesees l 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 8 











2YR.0L0 
FIELD 
GROWN 








1 Red Radiance (Best Red) 
1 Pink Radiance (Best Pink) 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) 


for you this summer! 


SATISFACTION 


NAUGHTON F 


ue im 
Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year old, field-grown guaranteed sat- 
isfactory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint 
you with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the 
low direct-from-the-grower-te-you prices of Naughion’s famous 
roses, we make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 (check, 
\ money order, or currency) and we will ship at once (or later 
» if desired) the following 10 roses: 


Order Rose Collection No. 103 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will 
thrive throughout the U. 8.—All are ready to live and bloom CATALOG: 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
eq UPN Be43018 If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, before you buy. 
we refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock Write for it today 
Satisfactory to you. You can’t 


DEPT. R-20, W AXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





Americas 













2 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 
2 Luxempourg (Orange & Yellow) 
2 Presiaent Hoover (Red & Gold) 












FREE 


Save $$$! 32-pages 
full of amazing 
bargains. See it 


lose—order now—plant early! —!t’s FREE! 



























¥ Sensational new variety,heads 
up Stahelin’s presentation of 
¥ finest strawberry plants. All at 
REDUCED PRICES, including fa- 
mous Premier, Dorsett, M. 
Wayzata, and strong healthy 
lants of all best varieties. All 
isted in our 1940 Catalog ev- 
ery fruit grower should have. 


ay 


The fruit sensation that is making tremen- 
dous profits for many. See our Catalog for 
big, thrifty bushes with gigantic berries, at 
rock-bottom prices. Look, too, for bargains 
in well-rooted, Michigan Northern grown 
























Choice varieties in Apple, Pear £7) 
and Plum trees. Bargain offers [fe 
on Biackberries, Raspberries, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. 
Write for FREE CATALOG — NOW! 















rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST-RES/STANT/ 
3Pkts. 





Glorious flower-spikes 
2to 3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 











Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose 
a l5c-Packet of seeds of 
each, all 3 for 10c, post- 
paid. Send dime today! 


Seed Catal 
FREE 


Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 294 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 


3 APRICOT—PEACH—PLUM 
N All Three on One Tree 
fps ever offered. "Thnk of it—in the fal picking 


Piums, al! three, f 4 tree. In the ing, i- 
sitely beautiful with pink some,’ Be the 


Fruit Fully pa in our catalog of over 1 di 

bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 

Tree THE ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
BOX 39, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 
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Says Virginia 


Give a man a good garden recipe 
and he can design himself a good 
garden. 

And there’re good recipes handy 
to give him—two of them. They take 
the hocus-pocus out of laying out a 
small garden and put the work on an 
understandable basis. 

Let’s take a look at them. 

Each of these two basic arrange- 
ments, developments of the last few 
years, is comparable to a “‘master 
recipe.’ Each furnishes the under- 
lying scheme. And each, lest you’re 
worried that they'll stereotype de- 
sign, has as many variations as there 
are gardens. 

The first of these basic arrange- 
ments is distinguished by the fact 
that the attention of anyone in the 
garden is drawn to the center, while 
the second is distinguished by the 
fact that attention is drawn to the 
end. 


Eyes Center: The centralized type 
is best illustrated by a wheel (Sketch 
A), for all the outer parts of the gar- 
den are related toward the center 
much as the spokes of a wheel are 
related to the hub. This “hub” is 
the dominant feature of the garden, 
all else being merely contributory to 
it. Such a feature might be a single 
object, like a fountain, statue, or 
sundial; or it might be a group of 
objects, like four evergreens ar- 
ranged around a formal pool; or it 
might be simply a fine lawn, with 
the ever-changing shadows cast upon 
it by surrounding shrubbery and 
trees. 


Eyes End: The second basic ar- 
rangement allows the important 
view to traverse the whole length of 
the garden, terminating on some 
dominant object (Sketch B). Every 
element of the garden points toward 
and enhances this terminating focal 
point, aiding the easy progress of 
both the eye and the foot toward it. 
It might be a single object, a hooded 
seat, a gardenhouse, or a wall foun- 


BRICK WALL 
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Harrison Smali 


tain. Or it might be a group of ob- 
jects, such as a seat with an old oak 
overhanging it, or a statue with a 
reflecting pool in front of it. 
Whatever feature is used in either 
basic arrangement, at the center of 
the garden or end, it must be suf- 
ficiently dominant to uphold the 
interest placed upon it. Ifitisn’t, the 
whole scheme will fall flat, much the 
same as bread without yeast. 


Take Your Choice: These two gar- 
den recipes can be varied in any way 
you like. There are three main classes 
of variations, however, which apply 
to either basic arrangement. 

(1) The formal manner uses defi- 
nite, geometric forms in symmetrical 
balance, as in Sketch C. 

(2) The informal manner also uses 
definite, geometric forms, but em- 
ploys instead the more subtle occult 
balance, as in Sketch D. 

(3) The naturalistic manner draws 
its inspiration from true Nature 
rather than from man-made forms, 
and uses, therefore, subtle, flowing 
lines. 

It works out quite all right to de- 
velop either of the two basic ar- 
rangements in any one of these three 
manners. You’re free to choose what- 
ever details you like best—what sort 
of fence, gate, or seat, what plants, 
what kind of accent or feature. 

Now the best way to learn to cook 
is to cook. So is it with designing a 
garden. I’ve therefore made some 
drawings of garden plans, illustrat- 
ing these two basic arrangements 
and the variations we’ve been talk- 
ing about. 


Garden I: Gardens 1, 2, and 3 are 
of the type whose main interest is in 
the center. Number 1 is a formal ar- 
rangement. It has at its center a 
sundial, altho a fountain, statue, or 
pool would be equally effective. 
Edging the beds, spacing shrubs at 
definite intervals, and setting a small 
ornamental tree in each corner help 
to define the design and give it more 


























HEDGE 


Laying Out Your Garden 


interest. Because the plan is so di- 
rect, choice of details—the wall, 
gate, seats, potted plants, vines, pav- 
ing of the paths, arrangement of 
flowers within the beds, every detail 
—will make or spoil the garden. 


Number 2, centered about a large 
lily pool, is an informal garden. The 
terrace on which the seats are placed 
is raised 6 inches (either by a grass 
slope or low rock wall) to accent the 
pool thru difference in level. The 
inclosing shrubbery border and the 
two flower borders should be planned 
not so much to call attention to 
themselves as to form a background 
for the pool. Hawthorns, because of 
their horizontal branching, would 
be nice for the trees. 


Number 3 is a. naturalistic garden, 
with interest centered on the lawn 
and the shadow patterns made on it 
by the trees and shrubs. The success 
of this garden depends entirely on 
the plant materials used; you must 
choose them not so much for their 
bloom as for the way in which they 
harmonize in form, texture, and fo- 
liage color, and their ability to cast 
interesting, ever-changing shadows. 
Don’t use plants of a heavy, dense 
nature, such as maple trees and 
laurel shrubs. Rather, use plants of a 
more open, graceful habit, such as 
the American Elm, forsythia, and 
kolkwitzia. 


Garden 4, Eyes-End Type: Gar- 
dens numbers 4, 5, and 6 are of the 
second basic type; the chief interest 
lies at the far end of the garden. 
Number 4 is a very formal arrange- 
ment climaxing in a fountain, be- 
hind which is a semicircular seat 
backed by evergreen shrubs. The 
fountain might be a figure or a sim- 
ple basin, but it must be a very at- 
tractive piece, for the success of the 
whole garden scheme absolutely de- 
pends upon it. Brick would be a good 
choice for the wall and paths, with 
dwarf box hedges edging the grass 
areas. The small trees might be Flow- 
ering Dogwood, and the large trees 
at the back, elms. This could be a 
very dignified, lovely garden, whose 
charm would increase with its age. 


Garden 5 is informal. The terminat- 
ing feature, a large seating terrace 
shaded by an overhanging tree, is 
decidedly off center. Only in formal 
work is it necessary to place the fea- 
ture directly on the center line; in- 
deed, in gardens like this, it’s best 
placed off-center. Balance isn’t 
nearly so obvious as that in Garden 
4, but occult balance is present none- 
theless—the flower border, terrace, 
and large tree on one side balance 
the low, unclipped hedge and the 
row of trees on the other. For inter- 
est and variety there’s a narrow bor- 
der for shade-loving plants at the 
base of the wall. 


Garden 6 js naturalistic. Interest ter- 
minates on a large tree with a curved 
seat beneath. The more picturesque 
this tree is, the more successful the 
garden. It should [ Turn to page 69 
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Direct to You 


NURSERIES 


FREE Inter-State Nursery and Seed 


select exactly what you want from our tremendous 
assortment—the choicest flowers, roses, shrubs, 
vines, trees, fruits, seeds, etc. All so lovely, color- 
ful and easy to grow. 


FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK 
AT AMAZING LOW PRICES! 


Because we grow and sell Direct-to-you more 
nursery stock than anyone else, we can offer the 
highest quality at low prices. This stock has 
satisfied hundreds of thousands of customers 
from coast to coast, and it’s guaranteed to 
satisfy you, too. Valuable Free Gifts and help- 
ful Planting Guide to all customers. Mail cou- 
pon now. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES FREE | 


110 E. St., Hamburg, lowa 


YOU CAN HAVE A GARDEN THAT WILL 
BE THE ENVY OF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD! 


You can plan your garden right from this way 
Catalog. 
Everything described and pictured so that you can 













Qin 
PHLOX 


A charming n, 
enchan ew phlox with an 
like @ precious mau® Warm depth of color 


ruby. § 
many blooming Natermn® oa 
Clear to ground. Order : 
Will shi tone, Cc 


» at planti 
Regularly 3 ng, time. 
Offer 2 for oan - Spec lal Postpaid 
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THE FIRST TRUE 


PINK ASTER 


HARRINGTON’ 

NG N’'S PINK 
An outstanding ney ae 
ennial. Horticulture M “ 
Zine says * ~~~ 


} -..the ly 
Actually, tne’ f on x true Pink Aster.” 
ee £ e freest bloomi ; 

. swith er Beautiful glowing Pine 
centers. Regu Hy Soxdea 


larly 
eae ; Harly priced 2 
2 ach. Special] Offer 1 for C 









Rush my free copy of America’s Most J 
Beautiful Nursery and Seed Book, and de- 
tails friendly gift offers. i 
Ps 5 664.6 04000 90nd Oenpenneenuues 
Ry dad eed vers eieutan te da@ens Rebeee l 


Nd ss wee en eewe Asis ee 
(For convenience, copy or paste on 1c postcard) 
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NTER-STATE NURSERIES 


1100 Sie t l7,) 
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Pages in Color 


PETER HENDERSON’S 
1940 SEED CATALOG 


If We Could Sit at Your Elbow— 


could sit at your elbow while you 


were planning your 1940 garden, we could 


say, “A bed of our new “‘Glow” Petunias 
in that bright sunny spot would look mag- 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR COPY! 





REDUCE LIVING COSTS 


by growing your own vegetables 
—complete seed collections$1.00, 
$3.50 and $5.00. Our “Garden 
Guide” tells how to make a suc- 
cessful vegetable garden. Price 
35c, or free with a $3.00 order. 











PETER HENDE 


nificentl’’...We could see that no flower of 
outstanding beauty escaped your notice... 
Similarly, we could remind you that Cream 
O'Gold Sweet Corn, and our new White 
Tomato, can rightfully demand a place in 
your vegetable garden... But if we can't 
be with you, our catalog can—and we've 
planned its photographs and descriptions 
to really assist your garden planning... 
This catalog fully reflects the quality 
of the seeds and service we're proud 
to offer you. Write for it today. 


RSON & CO. 





Everything for the Garden 


DEPT. 12A, 35 CORTLANDT 


STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















Special 50th 
Anniversary 
Gardening 
Guide is yours 
for the asking. 
lllustrated. 
Helpful. Send 
for it today! 









506 MARKET STREET 


EGHIELL’S mrceen an 


MASTODON cae @ bn Geerbeoring a 

CHAMPION. | one most profitable : 
*"“ MAMMOTH BOYSENBERRY 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 1 YEAR AND 
BEARING SIZE. Aj! Varicties. BARGAINS in Grape- 
Hardy Northern Stock. 

YEAR AND 
BEARING SIZE. 
oun Se taae Bates" * eae 
All Season Apple Collection 
Large Color Catalog FREE 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES sattin men. 
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Get New 1940 Ferris 
Giant Size Nursery 
book in 4 True-to- 
Life Colors. Sent 
FREE. Largest and 
loveliest pages. New 
Bargain Offers direct 
from Nursery to you. 
Evergreens, Trees, 
Ornamentals, Flow- 
ers, Shrubs, Fruits, 
etc. Write today. 


Special 7ist Anniver- 
sary Offer: 12 Assorted Evergreen 
Transplants, 8 to 15 inches high 
av., strong well rooted evergreens, 
3 each of Douglas Fir, White 
Serece,. Norway Spruce and 
Scotch Pine—All 12 for $1, post- 
paid. From the scant + largest 
stock of Evergreens sold direct 
from Nursery to home owners. 
Giant Size Catalog in colors. 
Ask for your copy today, FREE. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


736 Bridge St. HAMPTON ,1IOWA 





THE MOST sé“) 
» BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG. 


The new 1940 ‘Gardening Illus- 
trated’’ and Instruction Book con- 
tains 124 packed pages, 52, in 
color. Complete description ‘of all 
the new flowers and vegetables, and 
old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, dahlias, etc. inely 
flavored table-quality vegetables, 
Full cultural instructions, special 
bargains. It’s free. Write today. 











SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 
me-not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America 
bronze medal.) Dwarf bushy form bearing rich 
blue flowers. 15 in. tall. Pkt. 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Dept. 10, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
47 Barclay St., New York 



























LUEBERRIES 4,,Rorastr 


Be the first to raise CULTIVATED BLUE- 
BERRIES. The coming sensation. Very orna- 
mental. Exquisite white blossoms; leaves change 

from green to red; grows 6 ft. tall. Eat delicious 
jumbo sized berries with cream. Two to four 

bu will su ne oven» family with mouth- 
watering money-maker for planters, 
Bell from rT ay eg A imme 2 our eaten af 
bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 

Nurseries, Bex 17, Bridgman, Mich, 









New! Best Marglobe Strain. One 15c 
sent £ Gee Seeds) FREE with Maule's 
Book. Send stamp for Postage 
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**How to Be a Grafter”’ 


Tue title—which is the tag 
for a very helpful article in next 
month’s Better Homes & Gar- 
dens—treally sounds rather like 
a treatise on crime, doesn’t it? 

But the crime would be in 
not bringing you such a col- 
lection of illuminating and 
downright helpful ideas when 
we had them in such concise 
and understandable form. So 
next month we teach you how 
to be grafters in an innocent 
gardening way. 








[ Begins on page 48 | 


be really, entirely happy together. 

The way I like to begin a new 
planting is to list, by colors, all the 
flowers we'd like for the new strip of 
perennials. For example, under blue 
it would run something like this: 
Azure Lungwort, Virginia Blue- 
bells, dwarf, intermediate, and tall 
Bearded Irises, blue cranesbill, Chi- 
nese and tall hybrid delphiniums, 
both the early and the late anchusas, 
blue bellflowers, veronicas, blue plat- 
ycodons, mistflower, Azure Sage, 
blue monkshood, and such good blue 
hardy asters as Climax, Skylands 
Queen, Blue Jacket, and Blue La- 
goon. And because most of our fami- 
ly is at home except for late-summer 
vacations, I’d plan the border so that 
there would be some blue flowers in 
bloom to add spice to the warmer 
colors all thru the season. 


Off to a Good Start: “B” in our 
gardener’s alphabet is for Beautiful 
Beginning, the good planting every 
flower in our border is to get. Open 
up in the well-forked bed a hole large 
enough to receive the roots of the 
plant in their natural position. A 
good general rule to follow is never 
to allow the crown of the plant— 
that’s the point where the stem 
leaves emerge—to be sunk below the 
ground level when you’ve watered 
it in well and finished planting. Iris 
rhizomes should be covered shal- 
lowly, peony buds with never more 
than two inches of soil over their 
crown buds. 

The commonest mistake, prob- 
ably, that beginning gardeners make 
is crowding young plants. It’s hard 
not to. Yet after its second year an 
up-and-coming peony will certainly 
need a breadth of three to four feet, 
depending upon how and whether 
you stake it, and Oriental Poppies 
and yellow daylilies two feet. 

So the smart thing to do is to fill 
the wide-open spaces between your 
most important perennials with such 
gypsy-hearted flowers as White 
Dames Rocket, Elder Daisies, gar- 
den-heliotrope, columbines, Spike 
Veronica, and for edgings the always 
useful Cream Violet. For such tem- 
porary stays you can also use plants 
that thrive when divided every two 
or three years—Lavender Catmint 
(Nepeta mussini), dwarf hardy border 
asters, and tall garden phlox. 

And don’t push even these under 
the peonies so far they'll be over- 
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EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


735 Bridge St. HAMPTON .1IOWA 

















GARDEN BOOK 


126 illustrated pages crammed full of 
Garden information. FREE. NOW READY! 
SPECIAL OFFER—a collection of Maxi- 
mum rust-resistant SNAPDRAGONS — 6 
colors, all for 60c plus a FREE packet of 
the famous HOLLYWOOD STAR PETUNIA 
if order is accompanied by this ad. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


115 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. 




































Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. (La 


THREE SIZES 
Cultivate) with Ampic ple Power for Field. 


Stee! or Rubber Tires 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears. re 
LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan 


STANDARD D ENGINE Co. 
eth 


Minneapolis, Mina, cone 
3292 Como Ave. 2418 een se 
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mpact, 
j 1, covered with 
soft cream -white flowers, 
star-sha in. across. 
Uniform, rofuse-biooming. 
Packet 2 co; S Pkts. for $1 
id. Plant Cream Star} 
















The NEW 60th ANNIVERSARY \/ 
BOOK OF BARGAINS of nursery 

stock is packed full of many varie- 
ties of hy = fruit trees, in- 
that are hardy 4 
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today “tor 
BROS. ‘NURSERIES, 
300 Maple St., Dansville 












hung. Any plant likes at least as 
much root room as its top shades. 
Elbow room, please! 


“C” Is for Health: “C”’ is im- 
mensely important. It stands for the 
cheerful calisthenics you indulge in 
while you’re cultivating after every 
rain just as soon as the topsoil is dry. 
It stands for the careful clipping of 
faded flowers so the plants won’t 
spend their energies needlessly in 
making seed. It stands for the calcu- 
lations you’ll want to make so there 
will always be color both for well- 
timed combinations in the border 
and for cutting. 

Start making plans—now? Where 
are those catalogs? And pencils? 
Making the lists is only the first of 
the fun. Flower trophies of your own 
raising are the most satisfactory or- 
naments that ever graced a yard, a 
mantel, and an office desk. 





Twins Under the Skin 
[ Begins on page 16 | 


nigh perfect for the family that wants 
to live both wisely and well. 


Now, how much 
will it cost you? 


We’ve prepared lists of all materials needed 
to build each of these houses. Using these lists, 
your architect, building-material dealer, or 
uilder can figure the exact cost to you. We 
can’t accurately state that cost here because 
building costs are higher in some communities, 
lower in others. Send 6 cents for this list. Use 
coupon below. You are in no way obligated. 


The List of Materials is only one part of Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Bildcost Service. If the cost 
is right and you decide to build one of the homes, 
we'll send you the necessary plans, specifications, 
and contract forms for the nominal price of $5 
for one set, $2.50 for each additional set. For all 
practicable purposes, three sets are necessary— 
one for your architect, contractor, and yourself. 


Better Homes & Gar- 
B | LISOST - dens’ Bildcost Service 

is a regular feature of 
BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. the magazine. No 
matter where you live—East, West, North, or 
South—there’s a Bildcost Gardened Home for 
you and your family. Send 25 cents for the Better 
Homes & Gardens Book of Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plans. It contains descriptions of 49 other 
homes designed by outstanding architects. The 
construction of all Bildcost homes conforms to 
Federal Housing Administration standards. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
8601 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Please Check) 


[] Send me the List of Materials to 
enable me to learn the exact cost to 
build either of the homes from Bild- 
cost Plan No. 1001A in my own 
community. | inclose 6 cents (or 
two 3-cent stamps). 

[] Send me the List of Materials to 
enable me to learn the exact cost to 
build home 1001B in my own 
community. | inclose 6 cents (or 
two 3-cent stamps). 

[_] Send me the List of Materials to 
enable me to learn the exact cost 
to build home 1001B1 in my own 
community. | inclose 6 cents (or two 
3-cent stamps). 

(_] Send me your Book of Bildcost Gar- 
dened-Home Plans, | inclose 25 
cents additional for this book. 
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They Heat a House 


—to find out how and why furnaces and air- 


conditioning equipment do or do not do their job 





Here are some of the instruments registering the functioning of a warm-air 
furnace in the Research Residence of the University of Illinois. Daniel 
Thomson, graduate assistant, is reading the indicator showing density of 
smoke in the flue gas. To his right is a dial recording the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the gas. Large dial at upper left records amount of draft at the 
smoke pipe, while small dial at lower left indicates temperature of flue gas, 
and the one adjacent records temperature in the bonnet, the upper portion 
of the furnace from which pipes distribute warmed air thruout the house 


all parts of the house and gives to 
every room a comfortably even 
temperature. The modern furnace, 
especially when it is equipped with 
a thermostat which regulates the 
temperature automatically, is an ac- 
curate machine, as far removed from 
the fireplace of our ancestors as this 
year’s automobile is from the oxcart. 


By Allen W. Williams 


Since the parlor stove and the 
fireplace have been superseded by 
the air-conditioning furnace, the 
National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association has 
studied the effectiveness of the dif- 
ferent systems that have been in- 
troduced. 

In working out improvements in 
distribution of heat, the scfence of 
heating has moved so swiftly that 
home-owners haven’t kept up with 
it. In fact, the Association has its 
hands full at the present time in im- 
parting the knowledge it has gained 
to local plumbing and heating con- 
tractors and repairmen. 

The most important advance in 
home-heating has been the discov- 
ery of ways to distribute heat from 
a central source so that it pervades 


Bur while the Modern Age has 
released us from the housekeeping 
drudgery of grandmother’s day, it 
has forced us into dependence upon 
the people who make and install our 
household machinery. And if you 
aren’t sure of the competence of the 
dealer who installs or repairs your 
furnace, a good plan is to ask the 
advice of the company that made it. 
One of the authoritative sources 
from which these manufacturers de- 
rive their information is the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Here scientific re- 
search in household [ Turn to next page 


















Both direct measurements from thermometers in the duct and distant 
measurements thru instruments at this contro! panel are made by a re- 
search graduate assistant, University of Illinois, studying heat losses in 
passing warm air thru a 20-foot duct from the furnace to the room grille 
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Full-Color Ry 


Worta, se ner ook 
NEWEST Stark & Burbank 


Creations! Mail Coupon Below! 


Receive FREE this Master-Book of Horticultural 
Triumphs. This marvelous Big 72-page book ee 
hundreds of Exclusive Stark & Burbank U. S. Pat- 
ent Prize Fruits—Shrubs—Roses. It is full of use ful infor- 
mation—shows many Full-page COLOR PHOTOS. See the 
Magnificent STARKING, King of all Red Apples—red-all- 


over weeks before ri one - GOLDEN DELICIOUS, Queen pF 
a AE —RICH OR and YOUNG and HEAVY- 3 aw 
RING! The NEW SCARLET STAYMARED y Stark 


BES Pat.—coloring a Blazing TRIPLE-RED weeks 
earlier than old Stayman! The New, U.S. Pat. JON- 
ARED, the “Double-Red” Jonathan—the Big HAL- 
BERTA anne ed PEACH— World’s first Patented 

ch — amazi ucer. The famous Burbank 
LEPHANT H RT PLUM, huge, Red-Fleshed 
Freestone. All of these and hundreds of other Famous 
~~ Varieties are shown in this wonderful Book. 


pues. 
3 Big Books In One shxvss 

& ROSES 
This remarkable FREE Book is really Three Books 
in One — included are many Lovely Ornamental 
Beauties— Shrubs and Roses — Stark-Burbank 
Creations. Get Our New BIG FREE TREE OFFER. 
Check coupon also for Stark’s NEW FREE HOME 
ORCHARD GUIDE with PLANTING PLANS— 
simple, easy diagrams for CORRECT Fianting._ Also 


cheek Coupon for FREE Stark PRIZE-GARDEN Manual 
—for beautifying Home Grounds. Start an orchard now— 








U.S. Gov't Reports show a TREMENDOUS SHORTAGE of STARK 

FRUIT TREES—plant Stark & Burbank Varieties—get BIG- BRO’S 
GER YIELDS—BETTER FRUITS. Send the Coupon today. * 0 
’ x D-00 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES Rewtslana, M0. 
Largest i in the World Send HOME O 
Box D-00 Oldest in America LOuisiana, MO. CHARD GUIDE wit 


Ka PLANTING PLANS 


4 d 
/, an gxtee Fruit Book 


I may plant__... 
rx. Trees, Shrubs, Roses. (Number) 
3 Also send Stark PRIZE- 


4 
y GARDEN ANUAL of 
SP LANDSCAPING—PREE 







Farmer MAKES °233.2° in MONTH _ 
y fd hom: ichigan, is one of many 
armers wh °° find leasure and Steady 

FINE ‘CASH INCOME from selling 

Stark Trees. Men of all ages and occu- 

pations are doing likewise in their SPARE 























ME. No selling experience is needed. ‘ Y tone 
The demand for Stark Trees is now so \ ff NAME... ~ ~~ --enn wen enennn nennnn 
tremendous that we welcome men for Y st. OR Fi. Rwetctiesensdndinetictes ox 
this pleasant full or spare time occupa- /P Oo 












tion everywhere. Free sample apples and 
Stark-Burbank _aeve varieties make it EASY to 
et customers. eck square for our LIBERAL 
EEKLY CASH nNco P 
CLIP COUPON—FINE SELLING OUTFIT FREE-» 


GROW STRAWBERRIES AND MAKE 
mecteeeee) MORE MONEY! 


FASTER AT HIGHER PRICES! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW! 







Check here for FREE full details of NEW 
EXTRA. GENEROUS Salesmen’'s Weekly 


INCOME -PLAW for Spare Time Selling 




















Premium prices are always paid for the 
home-grown, vine-ripened, deliciously 
fresh flavored strawberry and choice fresh 
berries have a ready market, bringing 5¢ 
to 10¢ MORE PER QUART. This means 
you can actually make $300 to $500 per acre 

rowing first-grade thorobred berries the 

ell way! Grow Kellogg strawberries 
the Kellogg way and shi -in berries 
won't "have a chance. Yet you 
can start with only a few dollars! 


READY CASH THIS YEAR! 
F. E. Beatty, world’s greatest straw- 
berry expert, has written ‘“The Key to 
Strawberry Profits’’ which shows you 
how simple and practical it is for you 
to make a substantial extra income 
THIS YEAR with choice strawber- 
ries. Send a card at once, we will 
send this amazing book bee and 
new catalog of Kell horo- : Fs 
bred Plants. Write T AY! FREE | 
CATA >. te ; . 


R. “KELLOGG co. 
Box Three Rivers, Michigan 


PACKETS -AEW 
PRIZE WINNING ¢ 
ANNUAL t; 
To those interested in Better Gardens we iEY : be 


9 Ship Postage Gree! = 
Flowered Petunia, color’*O. 


lett O'Hara Morning Glory ish Pape 
espe aS Raceam| AND GUARANTEED TO GROW in i BLOOM 
FREE ""< 1500 GARDEN ANNUAL er. , Lowest in price, ready to flower. My 
trating in Color At New Low Prices alata lilies will assure you a prize pool. 
Beautiful new catalog free. 20 pages 


CONDON BROS” SEEDSMEN SE > 
eee -~ pictures... . Helpful cultural 
directions. Send Nous P.O. BOX 4-5, 





**The Keyto Straw- 
berry Profits’’ gives 
you the benefit 
of 50 years’ success 
and making money 
with strawberries 
—shows how to get 
most berriesand 
dollars per acre. 
A FREE copy if 
you write at once! 
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“ROSES OF NEWCASTLE,” 
44th EDITION, in exauisite 
colors; tells how to grow these 
famous roses and other flowers. 
Low prices. Write for FREE 
Copy. HELLER BROS. co., 
Box B, New Castie, ind. 


“Parade of Modern Roses” is the finest 
rose catalog yet published. ht features all 
of the modern roses including 1940 intro- 
duction’s that were voted the hits of our 
Garden at the New York World's Fasr 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO.- BOX 1A, WEWARK, WY. STATE 

















DICKSONS RED 


Pat. Applied For 


$950 
GACH 


Red as the lips of a 
colleen. Holds color 
too. Certain to be the 
queen rose of 1940. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Pat. Applied For 


EACH 

Post PalD 
Large Velvety Red blooms. 
Floribunda type. Theme 
Rose of New York & San 
Francisco World’s Fairs. 


NEW 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM 


large flowered, double, hardy 2-yr. plants 
Debutante —clear white 
Desirable —violet purple 
Delightful — blue 
Devine —lavender pink 
Dauntless — lavender 
If ordered before Feb.ist $ 
60 cents each « Any 2 for 


00 


Pasi Pao 








100 COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


New breath-taking brilliance in 
nature's richest colors; flowers in 
early summer with oversize double 
silken sheen blooms, 35¢ 
pkt. introductory special 


SEED 
BOOK 
























r seers WAYAHEAD BIG RED 
Fruits ripe as early as July 4th, 
regular price 15¢ per madoy, 
pkt. To introduce 0% 
Jung's Quality Seeds wy a 
“ will send a trial pkt. of © 3% 
this Tomato and Blood &}3 
Beet, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce, Globe WY 
Onions, Earliest Rad- °% 
ish and, in addition 
A LIBERAL PKT. OF 
Summer Glory Flowers 
containing over 50 
different easily grown 
flowers that will be a 
grand sight for many 
weeks. All the above 
for 10c, in Canada 
20c. A coupon worth 
10¢e sent with each 
collection, also our beautiful catalog of 
bargains in Seeds, Plants, Shrubs. 

5. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. 17, Randolph, Wis 














OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
9 season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 


everything from Asters to Zinnias 


atalog; America’s Largest, 650 
g Must rations, 60 in color; with words of 


4 —g nd 
10O¢ R. #. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
Established 1870 













44th EDpITIon,. “ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE,” in exquisite colors; tells pd 
to grow these famous roses ‘and 
flowers. Low Prices. Write ion F Le EE copy. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box A, 








They Heat a House 
[ Begins on preceding page | 


heating has been in progress for 
more than twenty years, supported 
by a fund to which ail the leading 
manufacturers of warm-air furnaces 
contribute. This research has been 
carried on by the University in 
actually heating and air-condition- 
ing a typical American home in 

Urbana, Illinois. 

Today’s householder can draw 
upon this fund of scientific informa- 
tion just as far as his inclination and 
his pocketbook permit. If he wants 
what the University engineers con- 
sider complete, year-around home 
comfort, he must install heating and 
air-conditioning apparatus that will 
meet all these requirements: 

1. Controlled temperature—never 
too high nor too low for com- 
plete comfort, be the tempera- 
ture outside 100 degrees above 
or 30 degrees below. 

2. Controlled humidity—air nei- 
ther too moist nor too dry for 
comfort and health. 

3. Purification—air washed or fil- 
tered free of smoke, soot, dust 
particles, pollen, and bacteria. 

4, Circulation—air kept constant- 
ly in gentle motion for good 
ventilation. 


The furnace and air-conditioning 
plant which meets all these condi- 
tions is one of the triumphs of mod- 
ern home engineering. Thus far, 
only a small percentage of American 
homes possesses such equipment. In 
fact, more than half the homes in 
America are still heated by open 
fireplaces and stoves. 


Up TO a few years ago, installa- 
tion of a new furnace or modifica- 
tion and improvement of an old one 
had to be undertaken with care and 
caution. The science of heating and 
air-conditioning was in its forma- 
tive stages. As in the case of the 
automobile, new discoveries and im- 
provements were being made each 
year. Now, however, the home fur- 
nace, like the automobile, has 
reached a stage of standardization. 
While improvements will still be 
made, there is no danger that the 
home-owner who installs a new fur- 
nace or buys a new car this year will 
find either of his purchases hope- 
lessly out of date in 1941. 


NEXT MONTH 


Cooks and gourmets, home- 
makers and party-planners—all 
will want to gather round next 
month, for coming up is a col- 
orful feature on Valentine-en- 
tertaining, complete with pho- 
tographs (some in full color) of 
table settings and food, meal 
plans, recipes, and a host of 
ideas for the parties . plus 
some unusual and delicious reci- 
pes for meat pies . plus a 
**round-table”’ discussion of 
fruit salad—with recipes 

plus an outstanding article on 
kitchen-planning. Do you plan 
to be with us? 

















NEW 4-WHEEL TRACTOR AT 
LOWEST FACTORY PRICE! 


NEW, all-pur- 

pose tractor, 
which costs little more 
than some of the walk- 
ing type garden trac- 
tors, has been an- 
nounced. It comes in 
5 and 8 H. P. sizes 
and will do all kinds 
of farm work. Engine 
is air-cooled. It has an 
automobile type gear 
shift with three for- 
ward speeds and re- 
verse. Travels less 
than one mile per 
hour for close cultivating and will do 7 miles 
per hour for road work. Plant clearance is 16 
inches and the turning radius only 5 feet. The 
rear wheel tread is adjustable from 23 to 36 
inches. Engines can be equipped to use kero- 
sene or fuel oil and will operate for 3 to 4 cents 
an hour. A factory-to-farm sales plan makes it 
the lowest priced, complete, riding tractor on 
the market. This manufacturer also offers a 
complete line of garden tractors, both walking 
and riding types, from 2 to 5 H. P. Complete 
information and prices may be had by address- 
ing The Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 1601; Gales- 
burg, Kansas; Columbus, Ohio; 5812-A 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Ill.; or 130-A 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Scarfs FALL BEARING / 
rrewser’ GHERRY or 


SEPTEMBER” 


A real fall bearing sweet cherry. Fruits bright 
red, meaty and delicious. Tree bears at early age. 
NEW SEE fee pew pK — 

Bartlett quality. Also ta 

ductive varieties of Goete and other Pre Fruit Tr: Trees, Rasp- 
berries. ~ Blueberries, 
epectas ‘list of Greamentat Fruits. “~— ‘or free Catalog. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS © «2 jew Carlisle, Ohio 














Landscaping Is Profitable 


Fascinating Career or Hobby for Men and Women 


Send for free book “Success thru Landscape Training.”’ 
Learn how you can train yourself at home, in spare ' time, 
for the fasci @ pr oft 

architecture, or to get more enjoyment out 
of your gardening hobby. Home lessons. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


6133 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


WAYZA AWBERRY 


@ Plants set in April and May start bearing a 
@90 days after set. Delicious shortcake 

Siuly to winter. Retail 30c qt. Easy to $ 

@crow. BLUEBERRIES. Also Fruit * 

@ Trees. Boysenberriesand 10otherber- & 

* 

& 











@ries. Grapes and Roses. Evergreens. 

@Complete line. Color Catalog FREE 

Stouts ae icigns Brow Nursery, (R700) New Buffalo, Mich.@ 
eescococoooeoe 








HICAN NUT TREES 
GROW IN NORTH! 


Decorative, interesting new northern- 
growing nut tree beautifies your garden 
and bears big crops of delicious Hicans 
that crack easily like pecans and are hick- 
ory-fiavored! You'll want at least one of 
these fascinating, ornamental nut trees in 
your garden. Be first to get it! Write for 
our big, free catalog of fruits TODAY! 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 942, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Florists Nurserymen 
Suburbanites, Estates, Fruit 
Growers and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \¥ 
1035 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Min. 


fan/ BLUEBERRIES 


A few bushes supply family’s fresh fruit throughout sum- 
mer. Large, plump, deliciously sweet berries 44 to \% in. 
size; grow in huge clusters like grapes. Reach6to8 ft. high. 
Make fine border shrub. Details in our big FREE 1940 
Catalog, listing the best in Trees, Fruits, Ornamentals, 
Plants, other nursery items. Send for your copy NOW 


The Whitten Nurseries, Box 10, Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's Berry-Book describes best 
Early, Medium, Late and Ever- 
bearing varieties. Tells how to 
grow big, luscious berries for home 
and market. Copy free. Write today. 
THE W. ze ALLEN CO. 
15 Evergreen Ave., , Md. 
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The 


If you're like our lackadaisical 
family, the extra week between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas didn’t 
speed up your shopping any, and, 
privately, I doubt that it would for 
us if we ate the turkey in August. 


oe + 


I’ve noticed that our neighbor 
whose boy is 17 isn’t nearly as philo- 
sophical when the war talk begins 
around the bridge table as the man 
across the street whose son is only 7. 


++ + 


“My most important discovery of the 
year,” confides Les Gowan, “is how to 
put the radio on the blink. Sometimes I 
can have several evenings of peace before 


the missus makes me take time to fix it.” 


++ + 


The chap in the modernistic house 
around the corner has made a start- 
ling discovery about ailing women. 
“Do you notice,” he says, “that the 
ones with handsome doctors get sick 
the oftenest?” 


++ + 


Confidentially, my conscience 
hurts a little because maybe the real 
reason I bought our 6-year-old 
regulation football this year was that 
I never owned a good football my- 
self when I was a boy. 


++ + 


Since we got our fancy new electric 
range, my experimental midnight cooking 
has suffered a setback. I can’t seem to 
figure out which switch turns on which 
burner, and I’m a little leery about broil- 
ing a hot-dog over an electric burner. (But 
the b. w. thinks it’s the most wonderful 
thing we ever paid installments on!) 


++ + 


Well, believe it or not, by shrewd 
planning we got in two turkey 
dinners these Thanksgivings. We 
ate the early one at home, on the 
new date the President proclaimed, 
and another one with relatives in a 
state where the governor stuck to 
the old date. 


++ + 


“A plain woman whose husband 
thinks she’s gorgeous,”’ muses Phyllis 
Gowan, “is happier than a pretty 
wife whose spouse has a wandering 
eye.” 


++ + 

Some of the younger men in the block 
have quit wisecracking about their wives 
clothes since they’ve seen what college 
boys wear when they come home for a visit. 


++ + 


When we first got married and 
didn’t have enough closet space, the 
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Wustrations by George Callahan 


b. w. always complained that she 
didn’t have enough space to stow 
things. Now she has so many dif- 
ferent places that she vows she'll 
have to have an index to remind her 
where she’s put the galoshes and 
ice skates. 


+++ 


There was the making of a good 
scandal when someone saw Gabe 
Prentzel, who’s away on the road 
quite a bit, petting a girl on the 
porch at the last country-club dance. 
Fortunately, it turned out to be his 
own wife. 


+++ 


My pessimistic neighbor in the stucco 
house thinks of all sorts of flaws in the 
old-age pensions. One day he vows that 
65 is too late for a man to retire; next 
day he’s morbidly certain he'll never live 
till he’s 65; and the day after he argues 
it’s unreasonable to expect a man to retire 


at 65. 
+++ 


Ours is a four-bicycle family, but 
we get a little scattered out when 
we go for a spin in the park. “If 
you want to keep the family to- 
gether,” says the f. g., “you'd bet- 
ter get a four-seater bicycle.” 


++ + 


I’m afraid the b. b. has an artistic 
streak. He wants to pick out some of 
the prettiest snowflakes and put ’em 
in the refrigerator so they'll keep. 


+++ 


Systematic is the word for the solidest 
citizen in our block. Regularly every 
Sunday morning he inspects his big house 
on the corner, from attic to recreation 
room, and makes a list of what must be 
done. Then he loses the list and starts 
over again the next Sunday. 


+++ 


When she got back from a trip 
East the most fashionable matron 
in our block introduced a sensa- 
tional innovation. She began to 
offer soft drinks to her guests that 
might want ’em. “If they do it in 





“He’s completely rejuvenated; ex- 
changes snowballs with the kids” 
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t Door 


the East,” she declared, “I don’t 
see why we can’t do it here!” 


++ + 


Lately I’ve dreaded taking the car 
to a garage for repairs as much as I 
used to dread a trip to the dentist. I 
can more or less keep a dentist under 
surveillance as he tinkers with me, 
but heaven alone knows what a 
mechanic does to a car. 





“My experimental midnight cook- 
ing has suffered a serious setback” 


Our local plutocrat has installed a 
second washbowl in the bathroom he 
shares with his wife, and threatens to 
leave his shaving cream lying on it if he 
wants to. What’s more, he says he may 
even lock up new razor blades. Inde- 
pendent, eh? 


++ + 


It’s a sort of open secret in our 
block that the pair in the yellow 
brick house are both having their 
first few gray hairs touched up 
slightly every fortnight to conceal 
’em from each other. Both of ’em 
know it, too; but it’s still a secret. 


+++ 


The sensation of the neighborhood 
is the fortyish father whose wife has 
just added a third heir to the family. 
He’s completely rejuvenated; shov- 
els the driveway like a boy, ex- 
changes snowballs with the kids, and 
even hurdles the hedge. 


+++ 


Our youngsters seem to learn more geog- 
raphy from their stamp collections than 
they do in school, and next time I see the 
president of the school board I'm going 
to suggest that they augment their geog- 
raphy lessons with some of the extra 
stamps every collector in the neighbor- 
hood has lying around. 


+++ 


Well, we’re trying a new wrinkle 
in the way of New Year resolutions 
this year. Each member of the 
family is contributing one resolution 
apiece for every other member of the 
family. We expect some pertinent 
suggestions and quite a lot of fol- 
low-up work. 

—HARLAN MILLER 


























Ttursery and Seed 
BOOK? YEAR 


———s Most Complete and Beautifully 


a IMustrated Nursery and Seed Catalog 
in 20 Years of Service 


2 Your copy of Earl May’s beautiful nursery 
and seed catalog is ready for you. It's free! Page 
after page in full natural colors. New perennials, 
new fruits, new shrubs, new annual flowers and 
vegetable seeds, all described and pictured so 
you can easily select them. 


Over 2000 Nursery and Seed Varieties 
At Extremely Low Prices Celebrating 
Earl May's 20th Anniversary 


This 20th Anniversary catalog will give you great 
advantages in buying the things you need at low 
prices. It's easy to be successful with good trees, 
shrubs, and reliable, trustworthy seeds and plants. 
Earl May's 1940 Nursery and Seed catalog will 
tell you in descriptions, in pictures, and in words, 
straight from the shoulder, easily read and under- 
stood, the things you want to know. Enjoy your 
garden! Gardening is a necessary part of a full 
life. It's fun! 


Home Planting Headquarters 
for the Nation 


Half a million gardeners the country over 
have learned that they can save by buying 
their gardening needs from Earl May's Nurs- 
ery and Seed Catalog. This huge army of 
* home gardeners knows from experience they 

can depend on this garden book. It gives 
. honest, dependable information, service and 
. satisfaction, It is full of photographs in nat- 

ural colors. More than that. it pictures real 





















































trees, showing the roots, the crowns, the tops, 
the branches. You actually see before you 
buy exactly what you will get when you order 
from Earl May. art May's Nursery and 
Seed ‘*Book-of-the-Year'’ should be in 
jour hands. Remember, THE SEEDS AND 
REES THAT PAY ARE SOLD BY MAY. 
Friendly gifts 
and hel ~~ ——! guide free 
to Earl May customers 


MAIL THE COUPON 7ODAY / 







ne ' 
Earl E. May Seed Comaney “a i 
Dept. A-40, Shenandoah, lowa 
_ Rush my free copy of your 1940 Nursery and 1 
Seed “BOOK OF THE YEAR,” containing valu- 1 
able gift offers to customers. 

i 
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‘GLORIES::GARDEN’ 


Write today for this FREE BOOK, which features all the new plants of the 
future, including those which were outstanding in our exhibit in “Gardens on 
Parade,” at the New York World's Fair. Shows in natural color the plants 
you want for the garden of tomorrow. 64 exciting pages 


WE OFFER AN EVER-BLOOMING RED YUCCA —. 


A sensation wherever shown. Long flower spikes of rich carmine add beauty 
to any planting. Easily grown, hardy everywhere, and fully described in this 
beautiful book. 3 two-year plants sent postpaidfor $1. Order direct from 
this ad. Offer will not appear again, and is less than catalog price. 


The Krider Nurseries, Inc. 


P.O. Box 169, Middlebury, Indiana 





Mf 
Krider's Exhibit Shows 

2,000 Perenniols in 200 

of the Newest Vorietios 

im ‘Gordons on Porode 


























Written bu a fa 
authority “Secrets 
Success in | tells you 
how to get more Fruit from 
your trees and vines, and 
more blooms trom your roses. 
etc Send only |OF or- 


This valuable 40 page book 
with the purchase of 
“Snap-Cut Pruner at your 
hardware or seed store 
Authorities users everywhere 
say" Snap-Cut" is the best 
Pruner at any price 


191A Main St, Ockville, Conn. 





aa with Odoriess Foliage/ 
3KINDS-3COLORS 3 PKTS. 


All created by Burpee-- 
m Large flowers, easy to 


Ww grow.Early, blooming all | 
fay summer and fall. Lovely 

















we carnation-flowered Burpee Gold, deep 
orange; collarette Yellow Crown, cana- 
ry-yellow; unique Golden Glow (chry- 
santhemum-flowere: p poldcn-earm 
me All 3 Pkts. (value 50c) for just 10c! 

5 Seed Catalog FREE 
Pia Best flowers, vegetables, 
200in color, Guaranteed. # 
160 pages. Low prices. 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

















292 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Flowering Shrubs 








All different shrubs, 2 years old, 18 to 24 
in,, all labeled true to name. Best vari- 
eties, fine for foundation or lawn plant- 
ing. Our choice of varieties, guaranteed 
to please. 10 Everblooming Roses $1, 
lyr. alidifferent 50 Assorted Perenni- 
als $1.00, Write for bargain catalog. Big gue discount for 





aprce PRES 9¢ 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plume, pears. rly orders or will ship express C. O. D. if you prefer. 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free. Examine stock before you pay. Write now. 


TENN. NURSERY CO. Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. | the Ackerman Nurseries, Box 42,  Sridgman, Mich. 
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% NEW! 


as =STOKESIA 


SU: MOON 
PERENNIAL 


: This is truly a beautiful plant. 
“A The large, vividly blue disc-like 
y flowers are often five to sir 

inches across. It is hardy any- 

where and flowers throughout 
the summer and autumn until severe frosts. 
A 1940 garden will not be modern without 
them. 

GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 
STOCK at the lowest prices in years will be 
found in our NEW, FREE, COLORED 
CATALOG. 

We feature a special landscape service 
which will help you arrange the newest 
perennials, roses, shrubs, evergreens, small 
fruits, dwarf and standard fruit trees, and 
seeds—in fact, everything you might wish 
to plant can be found at Maloneys. Valu- 
able free gifts for early orders and a plant- 
ing calendar and transplanting instructions 
included in each order. Most items are 
prepaid. 

QUALITY AND SERVICE FOR 56 YEARS 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
22 Main Street, Dansville, 
New York 

















aK, im ROSES” 


Your free copy of this new booklet is now 
ready. The romance of roses, their care and 
use, outdoors and in—all is graphically told. 

1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG 
is also reody, describing 177 finest roses, 
including new introductions. Shows 75 in 
natural color. STAR ROSES are sturdy, 2 
year field-grown plants, GUARANTEED TO 
BLOOM anywhere in the United States. 

WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 
catalog, and ‘Beautify With Roses 
They're both free! 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. * West Grove 260, Pe. 





Low soles & in a ay, 
you ou pay—no extras. Over 


Write for caelog NOW 
THE BRO 
own FENCE & WIRE CO... 








ays ant” 


9 on sturdy, well-branched oft. 

2) plants. A l5c-packet of seeds 

of each color, all 4 only 10c. 
dime today! 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 

160 pages, over 200 flowers in 

x color. wers and —_ 
eGV—_ 







303 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia,” 
Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
J Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
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$4800 Plus $1200 


Equals $7500 
[ Begins on page 34 | 


Mr. Mason believes in mixing 
periods thruout a home, provided 
the pieces are balanced. He feels 
this treatment shows a much broad- 
er taste than would strict adherence 
to a single period. And certainly he 
demonstrates this belief. His rooms 
harbor Louis XV, Louis XVI, 
Queen Anne, Country Georgian, 
and French Provincial, with a few 
touches of Modern here and there 
“for a little kick.”” Now and then 
there’s even a dash of real Mexican! 

Mr. Mason also has a strong con- 
viction about decoratives. He doesn’t 
believe any decorator should choose 
these for his client. He feels that, of 
all appointments in a home, the 
decoratives s‘:ould reveal the owner’s 
own tastes and interests, his travels 
and hobbies, the “‘little things” of an 
artistic nature that appeal most to 
him and that don’t necessarily have 
a definite relation to the particular 
style in which the home is furnished. 


Wauat did I find most interesting 
about the John Masons’ home? Just 
this—that while it is small, it’s not 
“cottagey,” “cute,” “quaint,” or 
“arty.”’ It’s excellent proof that a 
small home can have all the gracious 
dignity of a much more pretentious 
home, yet maintain its essential 
character of pleasing informality. 





The Diary of a Plain 


Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


thru the air and brought a lump into 
my throat. 

This tower was built by the late 
Edward Bok, magazine editor, and 
presented as a gift to the nation. I 
wandered about, taking color pic- 
tures of the azaleas and of other 
shrubbery, flowers, and vines in 
bloom. 





“Nine quail came hopping 
thru the garden gate to f 


I wasn’t alone. There were hun- 
dreds of other people here who came 
in cars from many states. Yet except 
for the bells, it was quiet and solemn, 
almost like a cathedral service. In- 
deed, it was just that, but the ca- 
thedral! was out-of-doors, under great 
trees and a deep blue sky. As I drove 
away, Rubenstein’s “Melody in F” 
came across the distance from the 





How TO HAVE A 





If there are any se- 
crets to success in 
lawn making we ex- 
pose them in LAWN 
CARE. This free bulletin has 
helped produce thousands of beau- 
tiful, sparkling green lawns and itis 
eagerly read by home owners from 
Maine to Missouri. A New York cus- 
tomer writes: “It is the most won- 


derful collection of lawn informa- 

tionI have ever read."’@ Ask for your 

copy of LAWN CARE now. You may 

receive it positively without charge. 
* 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
11 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


SCOTTS SEED made BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 


a, 
Make it your 


Regular’ Rule 




















First or last thing daily. Juice of 1 Sunkist 
Lemon and 12 tsp. baking soda in tall glass 
half full of water. Drink as foaming subsides. 


FOR FULL DETAILS SEE PAGE 50. 








meg FREE (2 Pers ‘3 


a lovely new flow- 

Northern grown, 
Sieene profusely every- 
where. Many Great NEW hard 
Plains native flowers, from U.S. Some of 
Indian veomanion, etc. Agr., fall ‘blooming 
Big Book Free. Azaiea-Mum type. 












St Tyee tee meg ae Produce 

from seeds in a 
KEENE PORT, BLE HOTHOUSE 
Has automatic hot water heat and two 


heat zones. 
admit rUleeViole Rema 4 


BUILD 
Sizes. Try 15 Daysatour (AMR! 
Risk. Write today for Free ) 95 
Folder, low prices and facts. ‘ 
KEENE MFG. CO., bept.5004. RACINE, WISC. PS 





FANCY PICKLING 
CUCUMBER 


— 1 all, perfect shape, 
money 


reports 1 lons 
cits and $8 4 1% worth “aa from 15 


FREERLITLZYA 
75 SEEDS 


ble; 


R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box307, Rockford, Il 


NEW ANNUALS 


3 Best All American Winners 10c 
Morning bo Alost Sex re (7 Bare: ANZ 





Petunia 


of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, etc. 








A Practical. “<—.. Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites. Florists. 
Truckers, Nurserymen.FruitGrowers 

Lew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \E=4 
1135 33rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















can ocean Ga eee 
Nursery catalog. Write 


Annual Hollyhock. 1 ideas, Spring )10¢ 
Write for Big FREE Purgain Catalog 


ALNEER BROS., Bik 88, Rockford, If. 


KINKADE GARDEN _—eoe 
Power Lawnmower 








tower. It was a memory that will 
long remain. 

(Dear Editor: At this point, [ 
give up. There is just too much in 
Florida to write about, unless I write 
a book about it. How can one do 
justice to Tampa, Bradenton, Or- 
lando, Orange Blossom Trail, and 
a hundred and two other things, all 
in a paragraph or so? You had 
better go down and see it for your- 


self.) 

Yan /4 “Hello, everybody. 
This is Professor P. D. 

G. Quiz, broadcasting. What cit, 

has for its slogan, ‘Where winter is 

springtime’? Don’t know? Well, it’s 

Atlanta.” 

Yes, indeed. Business is over in 
Florida and I’m away for home as 
fast as gasoline and flivver can get 
me there. I saw that slogan painted 
in large letters as I drove thru 
Atlanta this morning, wearing mj 
winter overcoat again. Far into 
this night, a little way south of 
Lexington, Kentucky, I saw some- 
thing white alongside the road. It 
was SNOW. Yesterday noon, shirt- 
sleeves and oranges. Tonight, back 
in winter again. 


15 Over snow and ice and 

slush I crept this Sun- 

day and late this afternoon came 

driving into mine own driveway 

again. Out came the boys with loud 

uproar to greet me and carry in the 

oranges and grapefruit that | 

brought back as proof that I had 
actually been to summertime. 

I find that Donald has planted 
out our live Christmas tree. He has 
put up the new clothesline in the 
basement. Maggie has been feeding 
the birds. Those Paper White Nar- 
cissus bulbs are planted in the humus 
and set away in the darkness down 
cellar to grow roots. Queer, how 
things go along so well when I’m 


not home. 
Yan. | 16 Down to the campus 
e to meet my _ winter- 
quarter students for the first time. 
Someone else has been lecturing to 
them while I’ve been away. Now 
must I sink into the old routine. 


/7 This morning there 
was more snow on the 
ground. Out there, perched on the 
shrubs, were the birds, plaintively 
chirping for their breakfast. So out 
I sallied with a broom, swept bare 
a spot, and scattered a generous 
amount of feed. Before the morning 
was over, I saw a million sparrows— 
more or less—and a cardinal. Then 
nine quail came hopping along un- 
der the shrubbery and thru the 
garden gate to the feed. A bluejay 
perched on the little oak tree near 
and watched. He just didn’t like to 
interrupt them with the same aban- 
don he swoops down to scatter the 
sparrows. 


I forgot to record 
22 that last Friday, down 
at the seedstore, I bought 25 pounds 
of a bird-food mixture that Ray 
compounds out of old seeds. Also | 
bought a prepared suet cake with 
seeds in it, and this I nailed in a 
wire cage to the feeding table on the 
bell post on the back lawn. Maggie 
has a feeding table, too, right out- 
side her east kitchen window. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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Laying Out 
Your Garden 
| Begins on page 62 | 


be of the strong, rugged type rather 
than of the pretty, ornamental type. 
A sycamore, an oak, or a Cork Elm 
would serve nicely, for they all have 
that substantial, sturdy, satisfying 
look. The older the tree is, the better. 
The shrubs should harmonize and 
blend together and should be al- 











lowed to branch gracefully right 
down to the grass. Clumps of flowers 
might be used among the shrubs, 
but sparingly; nothing can so quick- 
ly ruin this type of garden as the 
thoughtless planting of a ribbon of 
flowers all around the shrubbery 
border. 


THere you have the recipes for 
planning any small garden—defi- 
nite, understandable recipes to help 
you in making a beauty spot of your 
own back yard. 





Pruning Rights and 
Wrongs 
| Begins on page 26 | 


we work over a worn-out bush 
honeysuckle. Cut the old battle- 
scarred stems off as near the ground 
as possible (study Sketch 3). If 
no growth at all is left after these are 
removed, new shoots will come up 
from the crown and grow four to six 
feet the first season. 

Usually, however, after the old 
worthless stems have been removed, 
a few younger, medium-size stems 
and possibly some new shoots re- 
main. These should all be cut back 
at staggered heights (see the ar- 
rows) ranging from one to four 
feet above the ground line. The rea- 
son for this cutting back to uneven 
lengths is that practically all new 
branches will grow from buds just 
below the cut, and if you prune all 
stems back to the same height, you 
have all the foliage in the tops and 
nothing but bare stems below. 


Ir DOESN’T matter what kind of 
unsightly old shrub you’re trying to 
rejuvenate. You have to cut them all 
back just as you do the bush honey- 
suckle. And you'll be surprised at 
the good results. 





JANUARY, 1940 





Furniture Pleasingly Placed 


you’ve a combination living-dining 
room. 

A step farther to the bedroom. Ex- 
tensive tests prove that morning sun- 
light insidiously disturbs your slum- 
ber even tho you may not waken. So 
place your beds accordingly, or dif- 
fuse the morning light with blinds. 
Mothers, take note, if you’ve early- 
bird youngsters. 

Dressing tables are well placed in 
front of windows, provided the mir- 
ror isn’t too high or the window dif- 
ficult to control. 

Twin beds are generally smarter 
close together with a night table on 
either side, rather than separated by 
one table in the center. 

Keep halls attractive and unclut- 
tered. Umbrella stands and coat 
racks should be relegated to less im- 
portant places. The hall is the key- 
note of your house. Also, keep it safe 


[ Continued from page 52] 


by placing close to the head or foot 
of the stairs nothing which might 
cause falls or endanger one who may 
have fallen. 


Ix CONCLUSION—you can 
“change” the shape of any room by 
your arrangements. Keep them sim- 
ple and straightforward, but take ad- 
vantage of horizontal lines across the 
long, narrow room to square it up a 
bit. Conversely, emphasize the long 
lines if length is needed. Wherever 
you lack wall space to achieve these 
effects, don’t hesitate to place sofas 
in front of radiators or windows, 
leaving a little breathing space 
between. 

Now that we’ve checked over these 
many points together, if your room 
doesn’t score par you’d better get 
moving! And next time we'll top off 
with our article on Finishing Touches. 








In Garden or Home 


Beauty Rules Are Similar 


| Begins on page 47 | 


cious, if described, never prove really 
“impossible.” 

In planning our color combina- 
tions, whether for the garden or the 
home, the principles are similar. 
We find that those hues which pro- 
duce a harmonious effect indoors 
will do the same in the garden. Take 
blue and gold, for example—blue 
and rose, or pink and mauve. A bed 
of brilliant calendulas will seem all 
the gayer for the bed of tall blue 
larkspur which peeps up just behind 
it; or, later, monkshood will be 
brought into high relief by a plant- 
ing of Purple Coneflower not far off. 
And is there anything lovelier then 
a planting of pink and mauve an- 
nual larkspur? 


The question of color brings us 
again to a decorative need—a need 
for accents, whether of color or oth- 
erwise; that is,a contrast of any kind 
which makes for beauty or for in- 
terest. Try for this contrast on your 
hedge or shrubbery as well as among 
your many-colored flowers. 

If the hedge is high, vary the mo- 
notony of its horizontal line by 
plantings of evergreen, which will 
tower above it here and there, or 
leave a little gap thru which you 
may catch a glimpse of distant hills. 
Perhaps a mass of tall perennials in 
front of the hedge here and there 
will give it added interest—anything 
may be used which will break mo- 
notony in color, height, or any 
other way. 

Try using small evergreens in 
clumps among your flowers, always 
using them at corners of the bed, 
at the junction of crossed walks, or 
at some other spot where they'll ob- 
viously have a reason for existence. 
Their touch of darkness will bring 
out the brilliancy of the blossoms 
around them to the full. 


Garden Furnitare: Here again we 
touch upon an important factor met 
with inside the house—that of scale. 
Don’t overcrowd a small plot with 





pergola, summerhouse, and lawn 
umbrella. They may be delightful in 
large grounds but in small ones they 
don’t produce a good effect in any 
way. As fitting would be a great, 
overstuffed davenport in the tiny 
combined living-room and dining- 
room of a two-room city apartment. 

Furniture of some sort you should 
have; for the garden is not only a 
place to walk and work in but also 
a play to enjoy. You'll need two or 
three comfortable seats and perhaps 
a sun umbrella. All must be plain, 
dignified, and simple. Nothing de- 
tracts from a garden more than 
weatherbeaten furniture. A simple 
concrete bench or a white-painted 
one of heavy, dignified design won’t 
prove too much for any plot, how- 
ever small, and will be a decorative 
addition to the garden as well as a 
thoroly practical provision for the 
summer afternoons in which you sit 
among your blossoms. 





GUARANTEED 


as advertised in Better Homes & Gardens 





Better Homes & Gardens guarantees 
that your money will be returned or 
that satisfactory adjustment will be 
made if you urchase any article ad- 
— in this issue and it is not as 

epresented in the advertisement. 

e complaint, investigation of 
which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appears. 
If the article is purchased thru the 
mails it is a condition of our guar- 
antee that you shall have mentioned 
Better Homes & Gardens at the time 
the purchase was made. 








Sutton's Giant Double Zinnias in 
many varieties, 61 cents and 36 cents 
per packet 







By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 





These Giant Double Zinnias are the pride of the 
Royal Parks, so large and beautifully coloured are 
they. These gorgeous blooms are now available to 
you, grown from the same seeds! A catalogue is 
available from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept.L.2, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y., 35 cents 
postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable at 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Orders may be sent to: 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. L.2, 
The Roy al Seed Establishment, Reading, Englan ngland 


aS EASIER with ne 











You'll be amazed how easy it is to prune with “Snap-Cut”— 
ithe pruner with famous, patented slicing action. Takes large, 
tough branches with gentle pressure on handles. Leaves 
lean, quick-healing cuts. Chrome finish. No. 119—8” long, 
cuts up to 34” limbs, $2.00. No. 118—Ladies’, 6” long, cuts 
wp to 2" limbs, $1.25 (with Flower Picker attachment, No 
128, $1.50). At your dealer's or sent postpaid — money back 
pasrenton FREE-40 PAGE PRUNING INSTRUCTION COURSE with ’Snap- 
Cut” Pruner. Or mailed, book only, 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
Oakville, Conn. 







191 Main St. 
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Hie Fatk, South 
4 4, writes. Only one of the 
many New Outstanding Vegetables, 
ruits, lowers 
Shrubs featured at 
NEW LOW PRICES 
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Q An Ideal Orchard on ONE Tree 


siatateiee APPLE 


Greatest Wonder of the Fruit World 

At Last—an idea! oe tree for. the smal! home owner. Think 
of it—FIVE DIFFE ENT VARIE TigS— here they eres Anoka, 
Yellow Delicious, Jonathan, d June and me Beauty— 

varietios—ell < on one beautiful shady tree. Appies 
all season long. Beautiful beyond description in full bloom. 
Be the first in your qpemunity to enjoy this profitable and mort 
satisfying Novelty Tree. Fully ae 4 ms pur ——s of over 
100 bargains in plants, trees and 


THE ACKERMAN NURSERIES, BOX a7, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


ORNAMENTALS 
TREES—SHRUBS—VINES—SEEDS 


Get our new 1940 free 64-page catalog. 
Complete plantings for farm or city lots. 
Special-10R for $1. Postpaid. 
Newest varieties fruittrees, berry plants. 
shrubs, bulbs or seeds. Write today. 


ALLEN’SNURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohio 




















BLAZE ‘19° 


Patent Ne. 10) 
© The most widely used climbing =e 
Blaze gees @ plentiful supply of vivid 


scarlet flowers in the first blooming 
and then continues to flower inter 
muttently all through the season. 

JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
BOX 1OA, NEWARK, New York State 


Send for FREE catalog 











